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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Canadian elections have ended in a victory for the 
Conservative Government, which obtains a majority of 
twenty-five. This is a great reduction on its former majority of 
fifty-one, but in a Parliament like that of Ottawa, it is amply 
sufficient for safety. We rather regret the result, which will 
encourage the Americans in their belief that Canada can be 
coerced by hostile tariffs, while it forbids the trial of a great, 
and as we think perfectly safe, experiment. The Canadian 
Government will be weaker, too; and just now, when some 
arrangement or other must be made with the United States, 
it particularly needs to be strong. The only subject for con- 
gratulation is, that the idea of annexation does not attract 
anything like a majority of the voters, who for the most part 
remain faithful on both sides to their old notion that the 
alternative to British connection is independence, and that 
absorption in the Union should be only the resource of despair. 


The Hon. Edward Blake, for many years leader of the 
Canadian Liberals, on February 6th addressed to his 
constituents a long and able letter resigning his seat and his 
place in the party. He asked them to keep his reasons secret ; 
but they are now published with his permission, and it appears 
that they are substantially these. He thinks it indispensable 
for Canada to establish Free-trade with the United States, 
but foresees that Free-trade will involve fusion, and as he cannot 
propose fusion, either because he dislikes it, or because it would 
ruin his party, he retires from public life. The letter is that of 
a singularly honourable politician, who will not, even to benefit 
his party, conceal his opinion as to the ultimate result of a 
popular line of action, but who exaggerates greatly the effect of 
fiscal changes upon the sentiment of nationality. That senti- 
ment is nearly independent of any commercial result whatever. 
Indeed, we question whether a century of Free-trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland has not helped to embitter the 
relations of the two countries, the Irish ascribing their com- 
parative poverty to English competition in their home market. 


Sir J. P. Hennessy goes beyond Mr. Parnell in his demands 
on behalf of Ireland. He has written a letter to Father 
O’Halloran stating that the Home-rule he should like to see 
is “ what has worked so well in the self-governing Colonies,” 
—in other words, “not only complete control of the Land, the 
Police, and all appointments, but control of our Customs 
and our fiscal system.” He adds, sensibly enough, “ Whether 
we can get it from England is another matter,” which 
it certainly is, for, of course, in turning Ireland into 
a Colony, it would break up the United Kingdom altogether, 
and prepare the way for that willingness to let her go 

_ which we have always professed to feel as regards the 
self-governing Colonies, should they themselves express a 











desire for the severance of the tie. We do not suppose that 
the Gladstonians will at all like Sir J. P. Hennessy’s declara- 
tion, though we confess we think it a much more logical form 
of Home-rule than any half-and-half system. The drift, how- 
ever, of this logic is towards complete separation, and that is 
precisely what we have always said of Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
policy for Ireland. 


Mr. Parnell spoke to the Irish in Clerkenwell on Wednesday, 
and took a sort of new departure. He repeated again the 
speech on the Police and the Land, which he has now said over 
so many times, hardly varying a phrase; but he added that 
he had always been a friend of the English working man, and 
that he and his followers would help them to get their rights. 
He disliked to invoke the “rude agency of strikes and com- 
binations to do what the Legislature could do with a stroke of 
the pen.” He had always advised the Liberal leaders to take 
the lead in the labour movement, but they had unfortunately 
refused, though he was sure they could at least make a begin- 
ning by shortening the hours of labour in all Government 
establishments, in all mines, and in all works carried on under 
dangerous or unhealthy conditions. He would also establish 
Boards of Conciliation with authoritative powers, or, at all 
events, with powers as great as those of the Irish Land Com- 
mission, which is practically a judicial body. That is a 
good big bid for the support of the English workmen, 
and its effect may be felt at the Election; but it will still 
further alienate the Gladstonians, who are by no means 
unanimous on that side, and Radicals like Mr. Labouchere, 
who think the labour question less important than the destruc- 
tion of the landlords. It would have been wiser for Mr. Parnell 
as a tactician—and it is only as a tactician that he cares about 
labour at all, or peasant-farmers either—to make friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, and conciliate at once all 
Radical employers and all the old Union men, by refusing to 
do by legislation what can be better done by contract in each 
trade. For the moment, however, he had a partial success in 
Clerkenwell. 


The twenty-five gentlemen delegated by the Australian 
Colonies to consider a plan for the federation of their con- 
tinent, have commenced their sittings in Sydney. They have’ 
decided that their meetings should be public, and have elected 
Sir Henry Parkes Chairman, who has asked them to accept a 
series of Resolutions as a groundwork of debate. In these 
Resolutions, three principles are laid down,—namely, that all 
powers not assigned to the Federal Government shall belong 
to the Governments of the Colonies; that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be Parliamentary, and not Presidential; and that 
the Customs revenue shall be assigned to its support. 
It will control all Federal forces, and fix all Customs 
duties, but will have at first no other functions, foreign affairs 
remaining for the time, of course, in British hands. We 
show reasons elsewhere for strongly objecting to this pro- 
gramme, in which the idea of a genuine national life appears 
to be omitted; but it may, of course, be greatly modified by 
debate. Unfortunately, the debate being public, its object 
will be rather to attract support in the different Colonies than 
to construct an effective and lasting national organisation, 


The German Emperor has acted, as is his wont, somewhat 
hastily. Indignant at the language used by the Parisian Press 
about the visit of the Empress Frederick, he has ordered or 
sanctioned a sudden revival of the restrictive passport laws 
between France and Alsace-Lorraine. The object of this 
measure, his advocates say, is to warn all Frenchmen that the 
‘“ Reichsland ” is now separated from France, and that it will 
so remain. But Frenchmen were aware of that before; and 


it is hard, not to say unfair, to worry the Alsatians because 
the Parisians have been rude. 


The “retaliatory measure” 
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sent down all the Bourses in Europe, not because of its effect 
on business, but because it was held to indicate that the 
Emperor could be moved by anger even in high political 
affairs. We do not think he was angry; but he is one of 
those men in whom there is no faculty of disdain, who cannot 
let things pass, but must answer even the boys in the 
street. The Empress Frederick shows more of the true Royal 
temper, if it is true, as is said, that she has cordially thanked 
the French Government for her reception, and has expressed 
herself delighted with all the incidents of her visit. The 
Austrian Archduke was wise who, when an officer trod 
designedly gn his foot, only remarked : “How very awkward 
that gentleman is!” His rank was too high for him to 
assume that insult could be intended. 








The American Congress has passed the Copyright Bill, and 
henceforward any English author who prints his work in 
America, or sells it to a publisher to print there, will have the 
same rights as an American. The change will enrich English 
popular authors, whose works will no longer be legally pirated, 
and whoare sufficiently in demand to allow of their selling cheap 
editions; but it will not, we fancy, be greatly felt by the 
ordinary writer. Indeed, it will be very difficult, in so vast a 
territory, for the very popular man not to be beaten by direct 
piracy of the kind practised on Macaulay,—viz., the republica- 
tion of a book in newspaper form at 3d. Before the law 
could be set in motion, the market would be glutted. American 
publishers are, however, keen men, and the law will certainly 
tempt them to make liberal bargains for early proofs. 


The Lords did a foolish thing on Tuesday. They threw out 
a Bill, introduced by the Duke of St. Albans, to abolish the 
qualification now required of County Magistrates,—namely, 
possession of a freehold worth £100 a year, or a reversion to 
£300 a year in land. The restriction was probably once in- 
tended to prevent the appointment of unfit persons or non- 
residents; but at present it operates only to prevent the 
Lords-Lieutenant from using their free judgmeuts. A retired 
Indian Judge, or a barrister of large experience, or a returned 
Colonial Magistrate, cannot be appointed unless he goes 
through the farce or fraud of buying a piece of land to sell 
again. The Government resisted the Bill, on the ground that it 
left no guarantee for the independence of the Magistracy, but 
really, we fancy, because the Peers still cling as country 
gentlemen to the few remnants of the old privileges of the 
caste. They had much better give them up before Radicals 
propose to sweep away all unpaid Magistrates in favour either 
of elective officers or of Stipendiaries. If they are afraid of 
ignorant agitators being appointed, let them propose a Bill 
compelling all future candidates to pass a strict examination 
in law and letters. The Liberals cannot resist that, and 
education nowadays implies money. 


Mr. Stansfeld brought forward his resolution for an amend- 
ment of the registration law, and the adoption of the principle 
of “One man, one vote,” in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day night. Mr. Stansfeld maintained that no prompt and 
official system of registration could conveniently be adopted 
without doing away with the qualifications which enable 
one man to obtain votes in more than one locality and in 
places where he is not resident, and he urged that the 
principle of household suffrage could not be reconciled 
with the property qualification enabling electors to vote 
in half-a-dozen different constituencies. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Howell, and then Mr. Howorth moved his 
amendment, declaring that the principle of registration ought 
to be reformed, but that the needful reform will involve a 
rectification of the representation of different parts of the 
United Kingdom in proportion to population; in other words, 
that the disproportionate electoral power wielded by a certain 
number of small constituencies is a much more serious matter 
than the disproportionate electoral power wielded by a certain 
number of individual electors. Mr. Howorth commented on 
Mr. Gladstone’s strategy in this matter, which combined, he 
said, the restless activity of Achilles with the consummate 
eraft of Ulysses, and reproached him for reopening a question 
which had been deliberately settled by a compromise with the 
Conservatives. 





Mr. Gladstone, who began by assuming (till he was corrected 
by Mr, Ritchie) that Mr, Stansfeld was moying the second 





reading of a Bill, instead of merely proposing to the House am 
abstract resolution, replied to Mr. Howorth that the Franchise: 
Bill of 1885 was not the fruit of a diplomatic negotiation: 
with the Conservatives—though the redistribution of seats 
which accompanied it was the result of such a negotiation— 
and he explained the retention of the property qualification 
as a mere concession to save time and diminish the friction 
which any sort of disfranchisement would have caused. That 
was not, however, Mr. Gladstone’s precise attitude in 1884-85. 
On the contrary, he pleaded directly for the Conservative 
character of the Bill as a wise and liberal concession to 
political traditions. As against Mr. Howorth’s amendment, 
Mr. Gladstone ridiculed the notion that it was any answer 
to the plea that the ordinary English householder has 
not his due share of influence at elections, to reply that 
English constituencies generally have not their due share of 
national influence at elections. He did not see how it was. 
anything but an additional reason for remedying the former 
grievance, if it be true that, by the existence of the latter 
grievance, the evils of the former are exaggerated. This 
last grievance, however, Mr. Gladstone was wholly disinclined 
to admit. He took up his old position, that England gains: 
so much by having London as the seat of the Legislature and 
Government, that the more distant constituencies may fairly 
claim a larger proportional representation as a makeweight. 
In fact, his speech betrayed a very decided bias against the 
Parliamentary influence of England. 


Of the other speeches, Mr. Chamberlain’s, Sir G. Trevelyan’s, 
and Mr. Ritchie’s were the most important. Mr. Chamberlain 
excited much amusement by showing how very reluctant Mr. 
Gladstone had been, when in power, to support abstract 
resolutions such as Mr. Stansfeld was now presenting to the 
House, and by recalling Sir G. Trevelyan’s very impressive 
language as to the relative finality of the measure of 1885, 
which he represented as likely to close Reform questions for a 
long period of years. Sir George Trevelyan replied that that 
remark only referred to the principle of the measure, and that 
the present proposal is no advance on the principle of 1885, 
but simply a fuller recognition of that principle,—a state- 
ment which it would be very difficult to reconcile with 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in 1884 and 1885. Sir G. Trevelyan 
also brought forward some very questionable statistics to 
show the enormous importance of putting an end to the plural 
vote; but Mr. Ritchie showed that Sir G. Trevelyan had 
misinterpreted the statistics, and that the great majority of 
the registered electors who are qualified by a property qualifi- 
cation instead of a residential qualification, are merely availing 
themselves of the alternative of being registered by the old 
qualification, and are not really plural voters at all. Mr. 
Ritchie also showed that working-class electors not un- 
frequently possess and exercise the plural vote. 


The division showed an unusually large majority of 102 
against Mr. Stansfeld’s motion,—the numbers being 291 
against 189. The Gladstonians mustered very strong, all 
but one of them, it is said, having either voted or paired 
for the resolution. But the Irish Home-rulers were for the most 
part conspicuous by their absence, eight Anti-Parnellites and 
four Parnellites being the only Members of the party who voted. 
Forty-six Liberal Unionists voted with the Government, and 
two Liberal Unionists with Mr. Stansfeld. The very small 
muster of Irish Members is no doubt more or less due to 
the stoppage of the supplies in consequence of the recent 
divisions of the party. This compels a considerable number 
of Irish Members to stay at home and attend to their own 
affairs. No Irish Home-ruler voted with the Government. 








At the dinner of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce on Wednesday, Mr. Bryce proposed the health of 
the Government in a very graceful speech, in which he 
admitted that it was more in his way to assail than 
to eulogise the Government, though he evidently found 
the exceptional character of his immediate duty rather 
agreeable and refreshing. He particularly praised the Govern- 
ment for not trying to bring any influence to bear on the 
Canadian elections, a course which could by no possibility have 
had any buta mischievous effect ; and, indeed, gave them credit 
generally for great prudence in not addressing fussy protests 
to foreign Powers engaged in constructing tariffs of which 
we cannot approve. Lord Salisbury, in reply, especially 
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thanked Mr. Bryce for the support he had given to their 
policy of abstaining from useless remonstrances, and pointed 
out that all they could say by way of remonstrance would 
merely confirm the foreign Government in its attitude. They 
would reply: ‘ You expect our policy to injure your commerce. 
We are very glad to hear it; that is just what we are trying 
to do, in the belief that it will benefit our own.’ Complete 
neutrality was the only course which offered any kind of 
advantage in crises of that kind, where foreign Powers were 
possessed with the mistaken belief that our loss would be 
their gain 


Lord Salisbury also dilated on the relations between 
Capital and Labour, which are to be investigated by a Royal 
Commission, and disclaimed any idea that legislative inter- 
ference, except for the protection of women and children, 
would be of advantage. The corollary, he said, of the liberty 
of uniting (which he cordially approved) was the liberty of 
refusing to unite, which ought to be sedulously guarded. And 
as for legislative interference with adult labour, he did not 
think it would be fruitful, since the result of such interference 
was always a resultant of two forces, the enacting force of 
Parliament, and the evading force of individuals. Supposing 
Parliament enacted an eight-hour day for miners, and a 
crisis then occurred in the mining industry which rendered it 
obviously desirable in the miners’ interest (as it easily might) 
to work overtime, was it not absurd to suppose that the means 
of evading the law could not, without difficulty, be found ? 
These kinds of laws only involved the expense of a great army 
of inspectors, who would, after all, be quite unable to enforce 
them when it was for the interest of the class that they should 
not be enforced. We observe that Lord Salisbury is never 
abler or more graphic than when he is expounding accepted 
Liberal principles. 


The Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg affirms that the 
design of the great Siberian Railway, which is to connect the 
Baltic with the North Pacitic, is being eagerly pushed forward. 
A few versts only wil! be constructed this year on the Euro- 
pean side, beginning from Miask; but the survey is to be 
completed at once as far as Tomsk, and operations at the 
other end are to be commenced at once from Vladivo- 
stock. The engineers are most desirous of pushing on 
rapidly, but the Finance Minister dreads the expense, and 
does not see how to attract Russian capital to the line 
without imposing fresh burdens on the Treasury. It has 
been proposed to employ all the convicts in the Empire; 
but they would require so much guardianship, that it 
would be simpler to employ the soldiers themselves, who, 
if but slightly remunerated, would feel the task a relief 
from the monotony of their daily lives. The completion of 
the line, if the money can only be found, would alter the 
position of Russia in Northern Asia, enabling her to 
bring her immense forces to bear at any point threatened 
either by insurgent tribes or by the Chinese. It would, too, 
open up whole provinces to immigration, for which the 
peasants of North Russia, who find the Southern provinces 
too completely occupied to attract them, are already inclined. 
With fertile land for nothing at the other end, they will move 
any distance; and they organise themselves in agricultural 
communes by a sort of instinct, like that of ants. 


A great struggle which has been going on in Pekin between 
the young Emperor and his Conservative counsellors has ended 
in the victory of the monarch. The Son of Heaven is tired of the 
endless restrictions in which he is swathed, and by way of 
breaking through them, recently conceded the right of audience 
to all foreign Ambassadors. The old statesmen at the Chinese 
Foreign Office were furious, and as they could not cancel the 
order, insisted on degrading ceremonials sanctioned by old 
etiquette, to which they knew the Ambassadors would never 
submit. So strong is etiquette in China, that they were sup- 
posed to have won; but the Emperor is either a strong man, 
or has determined advisers, for he defeated all intrigues by 
actually receiving the Ambassadors with a ceremonial to 
which they raised no objection. The incident, with some 
others which have preceded it, such as the peremptory orders 
to the Viceroys to receive the Cesarewitch properly, suggests 
that the Emperor means to govern for himself; and if that 
is the case, we may see great changes in Pekin, which during 
the last generation has been governed by a kind of cabal of 
politicians in favour with the Empress-Mother. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the second reading 
of the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill on Thursday night, 
the object of which is to get rid of the black sheep of the 
clergy more easily and satisfactorily than the present law 
admits of. He explained that the late Archbishop of York’s 
objections to the previous Bill had been almost entirely removed 
by the modifications it had undergone, and he was heartily sup- 
ported by the new Archbishop of York (Dr. Magee), who com- 
mented impressively on the defects in the existing law, which 
seems constructed only for the purpose of inflicting a sort of 
penance on a misbehaving clergyman’s soul, instead of for 
the purpose of setting his parishioners free from a bad influ- 
ence and bad example. He mentioned that in the case of a 
clergyman in his own diocese who had been found guilty 
of a misdemeanour involving a very heinous offence, and 
who at the end of the term of his imprisonment would 
have returned to his parish, to the great scandal of the 
parishioners, he had recourse to a kind of legal stratagem 
to get rid of him. He served a notice upon the im- 
prisoned clergyman to perform the service twice in his 
parish during a certain year, and as he could not comply, 
the Bishop obtained the legal right to seize the bene- 
fice and prevent the offender from returning to it. That 
was excellent as an expedient, but was it really good in law? 
Would not the plea of perfect willingness but absolute 
physical incapacity to discharge the duty owing to duresse, 
have been treated as a sufficient legal answer to the demand? 
At all events, whether good in law or not, it is much better that 
the power to seize the benefice should be given on the right 
grounds, and not on the wrong. The Bill was read a second 
time. 


We wonder what the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis or Mr. 
Thoms would have said of Ann Telford (her maiden name being 
Ann Charters), the old lady who died at Maryport on Tuesday 
night, aged 111 years? She was born in 1780, nine years 
before the taking of the Bastille, at Torpenhow, in Cumber- 
land, and was married in 1809, the year of Mr. Gladstone’s 
birth, and we are told that the parish registers give perfectly 
explicit evidence as to her age. Her eldest son, who was born 
in 1810, died two years before her. Mrs. Telford’s faculties 
were said to be perfectly clear to the last. Another such life 
slightly overlapping hers would take us back to the accession 
of James II. 


The elections in Bohemia have ended in the total rout of 
the Old Czech party, whose place has been taken by the 
Young Czechs. The policy of the latter is to oppose every 
Government formed in the Cis-Leithan Parliament, and in- 
sist that Bohemia shall be recognised, like Hungary, as a 
separate Kingdom with a Parliament of her own, a revo- 
lution to which the Emperor might consent, but which 
Hungary will not bear, as it smashes all the arrangements 
through which duality is now worked. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for Count Taaffe, the Austrian Premier, to find a majority 
somewhere, and he proposes to seek one through an alliance 
between the German Members and the Poles. That does not 
sound to outsiders very hopeful, the Poles not liking the 
Germans, but it may work for a time, as Galicia is always 
wanting favours. In the end, as Bohemia cannot break away 
from the Empire without annihilation, a modus vivendi will 
be discovered ; but at present the Emperor must feei as if he 
were not ruling so much as acting with about forty most 
sensitive allies. 


The Times states, we regret to see, that it has been finally 
decided not to separate the High Commissionership in South 
Africa from the Governorship of the Cape. Both offices are 
worthily held by Sir H. Loch; but the effect of this decision 
must be to delay for years the union of all the South African 
Colonies and States, and the exemption of the native question 
from legislative action in separate Colonies. The latter reform 
is urgently required in the interests of humanity, while the 
former change would prevent the constant collisions between 
English and Dutch interests in South Africa. The High 
Commissioner or Viceroy should, moreover, be released from 
the kind of control which the Ministry of Cape Colony can 
hardly fail to exercise over him. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96} to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY ON LEGISLATIVE INTER- 
FERENCE IN TRADE. 


ORD SALISBURY, as a Prime Minister, certainly 
improves from year to year. His fault has been 
the too great sarcasm of his political oratory,—the sar- 
casm which offends without convincing. He had not 
altogether shaken off the literary critic when he became 
Prime Minister. But he is, we think, gradually shaking 
off that very unfortunate talent for dangerous epigram 
which has caused almost his only serious shortcoming as a 
Prime Minister. In action he has always been cautious 
and sober, without being wanting in decision. He has 
kept out of scrapes better probably than any Prime 
Minister of this generation. And yet he seldom touches 
a difficult subject, such as that with which he dealt 
on Wednesday night at the dinner of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, without saying something that 
impresses the imagination of the people, even when 
it is most cautious and most astute. His comment 
on the extreme ineptitude of going to a foreign Govern- 
ment to complain of the amount of British commerce 
which its proposed Protective tariff would exclude, when 
the testimony so given is precisely what the foreign 
Government wants to confirm it in its action, was most 
timely. This “pathetic” belief, as Lord Salisbury calls 
it, in the power of remonstrance, is a very singular 
phenomenon in a people who are themselves as little open 
to the influence of remonstrance as any race on the face of 
the earth. It is like the superstition which exists, that it 
is a sure remedy for any grievance to write about it to the 
Times. The apotheosis of public opinion has led to a sort 
of abstract assumption that publicity is in itself a cure for 
error. And no doubt it often might be, if you could per- 
suade those who go wrong that they are going wrong only 
because they are injuring you. But when the precise 
converse of that assumption is the one which they are 
most apt to make, when they imagine that anything which 
injures a rival must benefit themselves, the only conse- 
quence of superfluous dirges over their misdoings, is, as 
Lord Salisbury says, to make them plume themselves still 
more on the keenness and accuracy of their anticipa- 
tions. The best way to bring home their error to them is 
to preserve complete tranquillity, and let them try the effect 
of their error. The tranquillity itself tends to disturb their 
self-possession, and render them more disposed to hesitate 
as to their own wisdom. If they see that you are not dis- 
turbed, that you are much more confident that they will 
hurt themselves than that they will hurt you, they will be 
all the readier to distrust themselves, and to open their 
eyes to the magnitude of their own mistake. 

It was an easy transition to pass from the best mode of 
treating the Protectionist tariffs of foreign nations to the 
best mode of treating the Protectionist ideas and _pre- 
possessions of our own labouring classes. Unions, as Lord 
Salisbury very fairly admitted, whether they be Unions of 
capitalists or Unions of labourers, are natural products 
of the great principle of division of labour in an age of 
great inventions and very complex and delicate machinery. 
The artisans in every separate manufacture have a 
common interest to guard; and the employers have 
a common interest to guard; and those who have such a 
common interest will be sure to unite in guarding it. 
There is nothing but common prudence in that. But 
when voluntary combination to guard a common interest 
passes into voluntary combination to persecute those who 
will not join in guarding it, there is at once an invasion of 
personal freedom which threatens to transform the Unions 
into a tyranny and terror; and this must be steadily 
resisted, otherwise the Union which came into existence to 
guard legitimate rights will grow into a conspiracy 
to defeat the equally legitimate rights of others. Lord 
Salisbury evidently congratulated himself on the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to investigate and expound 
the various means by which labourers and capitalists 
might be brought to understand each other; but he was 
quite sure that amongst these means, the interference of 
the Legislature, except on behalf of children and women, 
who are not strong enough to protect themselves, would 
not prove to be included. Everything that will subserve 
the useful purpose of letting new light upon the rela- 
tions of capitalists and labourers, everything, at least, 





which is of the nature of a voluntary agency, an agency 
to which neither party need submit without being con- 
vinced that submission is wisdom, will do good. But once 
let the Legislature intervene with compulsory arrange- 
ments that may be suitable at one time and unsuitable 
at another, and the consequence will be that the necessary 
elasticity of the commercial system will be injured, and 
the very agency which was invoked to protect the interests 
of one party to the struggle will be found to have injured 
both. As Lord Salisbury hints, the limitation in the 
hours of labour, for instance, which would be beneficial 
and useful in a time of prosperity, would be fatal in 
a time of adversity, when both capital and labour must 
economise all their resources in order to make both ends 
meet at all. If the Commission determined upon by the 
Government can do anything to help all classes to see 
where a strike or a lock-out has been mischievous, and why 
it has been mischievous, where a strike or a lock-out has 
been successful, and why it has been successful, it will 
greatly add to the evidence at the disposal of both parties 
for guiding their conduct in the future, and probably even 
lead the way to the growth of voluntary organisations 
intended to mediate between the parties. But all such 
evidence is almost certain to discourage the proposal to 
admit legislative interference between employers and grown- 
up labourers, the effect of which must be to generalise 
what cannot be generalised, and to enforce on free con- 
tracting parties terms which, if they are right and prudent 
in one trade crisis, are sure to be wrong and tyrannical 
in another. Let liberty to combine, and liberty to 
refuse to combine, be the great principle in all trade 
relations, and then the more educated and the more inde- 
pendent the working classes become, the fewer serious 
mistakes they will make. But in order that mistakes may 
not be repeated, there must be perfect freedom not to 
repeat them, which is just what cannot be ensured if 
a policy which ought to be adjusted to the needs of the 
moment is to be adjusted to the cut-and-dried regula- 
tions of a statutory measure. It will be impossible, Lord 
Salisbury holds, to lay down rules for the maximum hours 
of labour at one crisis which would be equally sound for 
another crisis. And the attempt to do so would be as 
fatal as the attempt to lay down a rate of wages at one crisis 
which should be equally valid for another crisis. The 
whole system of trade and commerce rests on an infinite 
elasticity of mutual adjustment, in which peremptory 
legislative interference would be a ruinous element. You 
might as well lay down laws for the supply of the food 
of London, instead of leaving it to the perpetually 
changing modification of supply and demand, as regulate 
the hours of adult labour by absolute rules which could 
take no account of the competition of the Continent, of 
the price of food, of the disturbances caused by war, of 
a thousand circumstances which must necessarily and 
greatly alter the conditions and exigencies under which 
even miners must conduct their severe labour. What the 
Government are endeavouring to do, is to supply all the 
light possible on the causes of dispute between capitalists 
and labourers, and the way in which these causes of dispute 
have been most successfully removed. But the more light 
of that kind is procured, the less desire there will be, in 
Lord Salisbury’s belief, that any attempt should be made to 
legislate against mistakes, instead of leaving mistakes to 
produce their natural and wholesome effects on the 
experience of capitalists and labourers alike. 





THE SPINNING-HOUSE. 


: = particular scandal connected with the special 
jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
over the persons of the inhabitants of the borough is not: 
of any great importance; but it serves to draw attention 
to the impossibility of maintaining the legal privileges 
enjoyed by the Universities. They may or may not be 
useful and convenient, and as little liable to abuse as other 
forms of law; but it is clear that they ought not to be 
kept up against the wish of the townspeople. It is right 
and proper enough that the Universities should have 
jurisdiction over their own members. If they had not, 
Oxford and Cambridge would be hardly habitable in 
full term. That, however, is quite a different matter 
from allowing the Proctors and their bull-dogs a 
greater right of interference with the citizens’ wives 
and daughters than is accorded to any body of police in 
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England. If in the interests of morality, special police 
powers in respect of the streets can be shown to be wanted 
for the Universities, they should be given by a statute 
empowering the borough police—the Universities are 
already represented on the Watch Committees—to remove 
obnoxious characters. We believe, however, that, as a 
matter of fact, the ordinary law is sufficiently strong for 
all practical purposes, and that if the University juris- 
diction were abolished, there would be no sort of difficulty 
in keeping the streets from becoming disorderly. 


We do not doubt that to the University authorities who 
have been in the habit of working the present system, and 
who are conscious of having taken immense pains to do 
nothing to wound the slightest susceptibilities of the towns- 
people, it will seem extremely absurd to do away with an 
arrangement which, on the whole, works well. They will 
say, with some fairness, that prisoners sometimes escape 
her Majesty’s gaols, and will point to the case of Miss Cass, 
and to the still worse case which has just occurred in 
Liverpool, to show that the ordinary police are capable of 
blunders fully as bad as those alleged against the Proctors 
by their strongest opponents. We shall also be told, and 
unquestionably not without some truth, that many of the 
citizens are glad of the proctorial jurisdiction, because 
it not only protects the female members of their house- 
holds from the possible insults of rowdy undergraduates, 
but is a check upon girls in the humbler ranks of life 
making undesirable acquaintances. The young women 
are exceedingly afraid of getting into the Proctor’s clutches, 
and are thus often prevented by fear from falling into 
equivocal situations. In spite, however, of these argu- 
ments, and of the fact that, on the whole, the proctorial 
system is exceedingly well managed, the balance of advan- 
tage and convenience decidedly demands the abolition of 
the privilege of the Universities. One of the great disad- 
vantages connected with the existing arrangement is, that 
it tends to make ill-blood between town and gown, and to 
keep up the feeling among the citizens that they are 
“put on,” looked down upon, and generally insulted 
by the College people. The townspeople of Oxford and 
Cambridge ought to be specially well off as regards 
every sort of intellectual advantage. Unfortunately, 
however, the foolish old jealousy between the two Cor- 
porations renders the existence of a great University in 
either town of little use to the inhabitants. In Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, the presence of a University is 
largely taken advantage of by the cleverer young men, and 
persons of intellectual tastes lucky enough to have been 
born in those cities are able to grow learned while they 
pursue their own avocations, often of a very humble nature. 
In each of the three cities we have named, plenty of 
instances have occurred, and are now occurring, of shop- 
assistants and small clerks who have put their names on the 
University books, and in their spare hours have managed 
to do enough reading to pass their examinations with so 
much credit that, after having taken their degrees, they have 
been able to enter the Church or the Bar, or to adopt some 
other professional career, instead of the shop or the office. 
Strange to relate, however, instances of this kind are 
practically unknown at Oxford or Cambridge, though the 
existence of the unattached or non-collegiate students 
makes it quite possible for a lad behind the counter to 
belong to the University. Both Universities can now 
boast plenty of men belonging originally to the humbler 
walks of life, but they are, as a rule, persons who have 
saved a little money to come up to College, or else have 
won some sort of scholarship or exhibition. The man who 
joins the University because he is near to it, but who 
otherwise would never have dreamed it possible to take 
a degree, does not exist. That this is in no small 
measure due to the want of sympathy between town and 
gown, we do not doubt for a moment. The ordinary 
respectable citizen of the lower-middle class resident in 
Oxford or Cambridge, instead of being proud of the 
University situated in his town, is apt to look upon it 
something in the light of an oppressor. He fancies that the 
University people regard him with contempt, and he re- 
taliates with the feeling of hate derived from a sense of 
injured amour-propre. A young Oxford townsman, brought 
up in a household of the £3 a week order, if clever and 
pushing, would probably regard the notion of entering the 
University as something to be scorned. “ I won’t have any- 
thing to do with an institution whose members look down 

upon me and my father and mother, and which claims the 





right to inflict a disgraceful penalty on my sisters if they are 
unlucky enough to be the victims of a Proctor’s blunder.” 
No doubt the University people do not, as a matter of fact, 
look down upou townspeople in the way they are supposed 
to; but this does not matter. The belief that they do is 
not less intense because it has no substantial basis of fact. 
It is obvious, then, that if we want, as surely we do, to 
popularise our Universities and allow the freest possible 
access to the fountains of learning, everything must be 
done to dissipate this feeling of soreness between the Col- 
leges and the Town. Now, one of the best ways of attaining 
this end is to abolish University privileges. No doubt 
this will not make the townspeople forget in an instant all 
their supposed grievances. It will, however, do a good 
deal to inaugurate a better feeling, and so to pave the 
way for the time when, as we have said, the ordinary 
townsman will not think himself cut off from the Univer- 
sity, and will instead regard it with pride and satisfaction. 
Of course there will always be a tendency for opinion in 
the University cities to divide at the line between town 
and gown; but this is quite another matter from the 
present injured attitude which the inhabitants of Oxford 
and Cambridge are apt to take up in regard to the Colleges. 

If the police privileges of the Universities are abolished 
as regards the townspeople, we trust that a clean sweep 
may be made of the Vice-Chancellor’s jurisdiction, and 
that the Universities will henceforth be in no way con- 
cerned with the affairs of the citizens. At present 
any citizen can prevent an undergraduate who is in 
his debt from taking a degree. Surely, if the proctorial 
privileges go, this should go too. The private debts 
of an individual ought not to matter to the Univer- 
sity. They are an affair for the County Court or the 
Bankruptcy Judge, as the case may be, and have nothing 
to do with matters academic. The only result of the 
present system is, that men who ought to be forced to pay 
ready-money, are given credit by the shopkeepers to an 
absurd extent. The tradesmen know that a certain class 
of young man comes up to Oxford to become a clergyman. 
They know, too, that he cannot take Orders without first 
getting a degree, and that the undergraduate’s family may 
be forced to make very great sacrifices in order that 
he may take his degree. The vendors of wine and 
tobacco, the tailors and the hosiers, feel, therefore, per- 
fectly safe in allowing the ordinary undergraduate 
to run up large bills, for they know that he will 
always be squeezable when he wants to take his degree. 
The disadvantage of the system is obvious. We should 
hear far less of University indebtedness if the credit of the 
undergraduate was not thus artificially buttressed. No 
doubt the big shopkeepers of Oxford and Cambridge will 
object to surrender this means of securing payment for 
bills which they ought never to have allowed to be run up; 
but they would have no real cause of complaint. Let it be 
agreed on the one side that the proctorial jurisdiction over 
townspeople shall be abandoned, and on the other that 
degrees shall not be withheld in order to allow the 
shopkeepers to give long credit, and two very useful 
improvements will have resulted from the Spinning-House 
agitation. 





THE UNSEASONABLE REFORM DEBATE. 


HE division on Mr. Stansfeld’s motion showed clearly 
enough that the Irish Home-rulers, both Parnellite 
and Anti-Parnellite, regarded Mr. Stansfeld’s motion as a 
mere party move. They did not think it necessary to 
record their votes in its favour, and the Government 
majority rose to 102 on a vote of 480 Members. The Irish 
Home-rulers are no longer able to devote themselves as 
they formerly did to the business of the House, and the 
consequence is that the Gladstonians lose for the time the 
advantage of their alliance. Mr. Gladstone, however, is 
none the less anxious to conciliate them, and on Tuesday 
night he was imprudent enough to pose as the advocate of 
all the un-English sections of the United Kingdom, and to 
assume that whosever rights are important, the rights of 
the core and bulk of the people of the United Kingdom— 
that is, of Englishmen as Englishmen—are not important. 
Mr. Gladstone sneered at the English Members for waking 
up to their numerical claims in the matter of the number 
of seats which should be at the disposai of the largest, 
richest, and, we think we may say, the quietest and least 
excitable section of this composite Kingdom, just at the 








present moment. We should like to ask him, whose 
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fault is that? Can anything be clearer than that 
it is the agitation whch he himself has set in motion 
that has roused the sober and unsensational section 
of the United Kingdom to look to its influence and 
insist on keeping the reins, where the reins always 
should be kept, in its own hands. If the United 
Kingdom is really to be a United Kingdom at all, we 
must feel and foster a very decided horror of disunion, 
a predominant determination that nothing shall explode 
and scatter the constituent elements of this great Kingdom 
by derogating from the authority of the weightiest and 
soberest portion of the Kingdom. Hitherto, that horror 
of disunion, that predominant determination to hold to- 
gether, has been a mere tacit and almost unconscious bond. 
The English have never been jealous for their own in- 
fluence. They have permitted the Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh Members, by coalescing with Mr. Gladstone’s 
own English followers, to overrule the purely English 
interest in purely English measures, time after time, 
without counting up the local proportions of the votes, or 
showing the slightest anxiety whether, if the Irish and 
Scotch and Welsh votes had been eliminated, the English 
votes would not have carried the division in an opposite 
sense. Nothing could be less jealous or more utterly 
indifferent than England has been for generations together 
to the relative weight of the influence she exerted in 
the United Kingdom. The matter has been passed over 
in a way that shows it to have been utterly forgotten. 
And if at last England is awakening to the necessity of 
seeing that she is not to be ousted from her immensely 
preponderant influence in the Union, it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in stimulating the centrifugal forces at work in 
this land which has compelled the awakening. It will 
not do to go to sleep and trust that everything will 
go right, when little eddies of disaffection to the Union 
are showing themselves at all the extremities of the 
Kingdom, and we are told that Ireland ought to be 
virtually independent, while Scotland and Wales are 
entitled to wrest as many rights and opportunities of 
interference and resistance from the composite whole as 
there are plausible excuses for dissatisfaction and com-. 
plaint. It is very curious how Mr. Gladstone first tugs | 
at the central power to get the reins out of its hands, 
and then turns round and reproaches it with showing 
a selfish and fanciful jealousy altogether unworthy of 
its enormous strength. He forgets that that enormous 
strength disappears altogether if the disruptive forces 
within the English frontier are to be cherished and 
quickened. And when he himself is using the whole 
of his vast influence to swell these disruptive forces, 
when he is threatening us with the transformation of the 
United Kingdom into a weak group of cantonal Govern- 
ments, and is dragging all the host of English Gladstonians 
after him, there can be certainly no surplusage of central 
influence to boast of. It will be as much as we can hope 
if the conservative forces of the nation can muster sufficient 
strength to overpower, even temporarily though decidedly, 
the simultaneous revolt of the various galvanised nationali- 
ties which Mr. Gladstone has contrived to startle into 
artificial activity. If Mr. Gladstone is really as much 
surprised as he professes to be at the English jealousy of 
Treland’s excess of representation, he should reflect that it 
is his policy, and that alone, which has stirred this jealousy. 
When a serious proposal is made to embarrass in a number 
of different ways the central control exerted over a nation’s 
life, there should be no ground for wonder that those who 
are most likely to suffer by the spasmodic convulsions of 
the disjecta membra, should rouse themselves to resist the 
disorganising process and to restore the authority of the 
central power. 

Mr. Gladstone made it his chief object on Tuesday night 
to show that even if England be under-represented in the 
present House of Commons, that is no reason why the special 
classes which lose votes by the defects of the registration 
system and which lose in relative influence by the existence of 
plural votes, should not have their wrongs righted. How will 
itimprove the position of Englishmen, who, as Englishmen, 
are already under-represented, he asked, that some English- 
men should lose their votes altogether, while the votes of 
others are swamped in the redundant votes of richer and 
more influential men ? That was very ingeniously put, but 
it wholly missed, or rather ignored, for we do not believe 
that any chief so experienced as Mr. Gladstone could miss, 
the true practical issue. No one wants any Englishman 


who has resided in his house for the proper legal period 
to lose his vote. No one of any sense wants to see that vote 
neutralised by the superfluous vote of some other voter who 
is privileged to be registered in more constituencies than one. 
But the real issue is this,—is there any grievance so serious 
as to require a Government, already fully weighted with 
important business, to go out of its way to take up the 
rectification of a Reform Act not yet six years old, which 
was passed on Mr. Gladstone’s own recommendation, and 
with a general understanding that it was to be accepted as 
at least a temporary discharge in full of all this class of 
demands. The particular defects which are now com- 
plained of, were not only complained of then by many to 
whom Mr. Gladstone entirely refused to lend an ear, but 
were taken under Mr. Gladstone’s special protection as 
legitimate objects of his favourable consideration, because 
they were vestiges and tokens of an interesting political 
past. That may have been due to a mistake on his part. 
We think it was. But surely it is a very good reason why 
he should not insist now on breaking through the pro- 
gramme of the present Government, and forcing upon it 
a piecemeal reform closely intertwined with a number of 
other reforms, and certain to occupy a very great propor- 
tion of the scanty official opportunities of the present 
Session. It would be a singular premium on official mis- 
management to let Mr. Gladstone force on the present 
Government, with all its work cut out, the remedy for a 
few slight mistakes, which he himself insisted on making 
with his eyes open six years ago, though even then a good 
number of his own followers,—ourselves included,—pro- 
tested against what was thought his undue and unwise 
Conservatism. The House appreciated the full weight of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s able argument on this point, and even the 
Gladstonians, though they did not shrink from the division, 
must have felt ashamed of this deliberate attempt to 
represent the existing settlement as obsolete almost as soon 
as they had sanctioned it. 

And, in fact, Mr. Ritchie’s speech showed conclusively 
that there is no grievance half substantial enough to justify 
any sort of haste or disturbance of existing arrangements. 
To a very considerable extent, Sir George Trevelyan’s 
figures are misleading. It is clear enough that a very 
large number of what he treats as plural qualifications 
are really nothing but the single votes to which house- 
holders would be entitled as householders, whether they 
owned the tenement for which they vote or not. Again, 
it is quite certain that there are not a few plural voters 
amongst the working class itself, and these go some way at 
least towards neutralising the excess of voting power 
which is attributed to the richer classes. That an anomaly 
exists which ought to be and will be remedied, whenever 
the time comes for a reconsideration of the franchise ques- 
tion, is certain. But it is certain, also, that whenever that 
time comes, the anomaly of the over-representation of 
numerous and various districts of the United Kingdom 
must be remedied simultaneously with the anomaly of the 
over-representation of particular classes in existing con- 
stituencies. ‘‘One man, one vote,” is a very good principle, 
but it is not at all a better principle than the principle, 
“ Equal political power to equal populations,” which should 
certainly be taken up at the same time. For the present 
there is no hurry about the matter. The grievance is real 
but trivial, and is inflated by blundering interpretations of 
ambiguous statistics. 





THE FIRST IDEA OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


HE “ Australian Federation Convention,” which is to 
: found a nation on the island-continent, held its first 
sitting for the despatch of business on March 3rd, and dis- 
cusssed two most important proposals. The first was the 
admission of reporters to the sittings, and it was, we deeply 
regret to perceive, accepted without a division. This may 
prove to be a fatal mistake. Mr. Hamilton declared, when 
the American Convention broke up, that but for the secrecy 
of its proceedings, it could never have made a Constitu- 
tion; and it is not difficult to perceive the reason. A 
Constitution framed by elected representatives from com- 
munities with varying interests and convictions, must 
be a compromise, even as regards vital points; and men 
who speak in public will not on such points consent to 
compromise. They are committed by their speeches, they 
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by supporters who, only half-understanding the situation, 
adjure them to stand firm. Some clauses, too, in every 
Constitution must be intended to act as checks on 
popular madness or folly or criminality ; and their 
authors, if they debate in public, are afraid to state the 
true, often the imperative, reasons for inserting them. 
The clause, for example, in the American document which 
forbids any State to pass a law impairing the obligation 
of a contract has proved one of the most effective in the 
whole list; but it was passed to prevent some States from 
pillaging the owners of property, and could never have 
been defended in public debate without producing in those 
States unbearable irritation. We doubt if even in 
Australia, the great questions of loyalty to the Empire, 
the relations between the Colonies, the dangers which 
statesmen expect from labour disputes, and the complica- 
tions with the Mother-country to which a national fleet 
and army may give rise, can be freely discussed in public ; 
and if they cannot, they must be settled outside in secret 
conferences hardly to be distinguished from cabals. In 
fact, all the reasons which have induced diplomatists to 
maintain secrecy while negotiating are valid against 
publicity in a Constituent Assembly, with this one super- 
added, that the latter has to negotiate on a hundred 
delicate points instead of only one. Publicity, however, 
has been adopted, and there is nothing to do but hope 
that the consequent loss both in energy and wisdom may 
be made up by the effect of the debates in educating the 
popular mind. 

The second proposal comes from Sir Henry Parkes, the 
Premier of New South Wales, and Chairman of the Con- 
vention. Aware of the tendency of all constituent bodies 
to lose themselves in abstract discussion, he has submitted 
a series of resolutions which he calls only a “ groundwork 
for debate,” but which, taken together, contain the outline 
of a very definite Constitution, and settle beforehand the 
grand principles upon which it is to be constructed. That 
mode of proceeding is clever, no doubt, for it will make 
the discussion practical, and keep it from getting swamped 
in endless morasses of historical disquisition ; but we have 
a fear that it may prove a little more clever than wise. Sir 
Henry Parkes knows the ideas of Australians well ; he is not 
the man to forego the advantage which the initiative gives 
him ; and if he succeeds in tying the Convention to the lines 
he has laid down, we shall have a Constitution which, to 
us at least, will be a serious disappointment. We want to 
see Australia a nation, not a bundle of States held together 
by an alliance for certain exceedingly limited purposes, 
chiefly connected with defence. Sir Henry Parkes not 
only wishes to copy the Federalism of the United States 
in preference to the Federalism of the Canadian Dominion, 
but he even exaggerates the tendency towards disintegra- 
tion in all matters of civil life. He calls on the Conven- 
tion to lay down principles which in action will leave 
each Colony sovereign within its boundaries, and which 
reduce the central power almost to insignificance. His 
very first proposal is, that “the powers, privileges, and 
territorial rights of the several existing Colonies shall 
remain intact except in respect to such surrenders as may 
be agreed upon as necessary and incidental to the power 
and authority of the National Federal Government.” This 
is precisely the American idea, as interpreted by the South ; 
and unless the “ powers surrendered” are exceedingly 
extensive, it is almost fatal to the growth of a true 
nationality of any kind. Each Colony under this system 
might develop a civilisation of its own, and work under a 
legislative system of its own, until at length its internal 
polity became hopelessly separate from, and even hostile to, 
the general polity of the Federation. This was what happened 
in America ; and though slavery would hardly be the ques- 
tion at issue, it might happen also in Australia. Even 
apart from any danger of collision, the first advantage of 
nationality is given up,—viz., the superiority of the national 
conscience to the conscience of any of its constituent parts. 
The United Kingdom is three times as just as any one of its 
separate Kingdoms would be. The Canadian Dominion 
is absolutely tolerant in religious matters, but Montreal, 
left to itself, would persecute next week. The Union is 
for freedom, the South for slavery. The Union is honest 
to the last cent, but Virginia cavils at paying its debts. 
The Union repudiates and puts down polygamy, but 
two-thirds of its component States maintain a system 
of divorce which legalises polygamy under another name. 
Nor is there any corrective to be found in the extent of 





the powers which it is proposed to surrender to the nation. 
If Sir Henry Parkes’s ideas are accepted, those powers will 
be of the most limited description. The Central Governa- 
ment, a double-chambered Government of the English and 
not the American kind—that is, a Government carried on 
by Ministers, and wholly dependent on opinion—is to fix 
and levy the Customs duties, to maintain and control the 
Federal armed forces, and—that is all. No kind of national 
authority is suggested for it, not even the authority 
which, during the Civil War, the American President 
and Congress assumed, and which is absolutely indis- 
pensable if the public safety is in any way menaced 
either from without or through resistance to the law. The 
Australian Congress, on the suggested basis, could not even 
pass a law of treason, or one making paper money legal 
tender. As for internal control, there is simply none, and 
life in Queensland might be regulated not only by different 
laws, but by a radically different morality, from life in 
Victoria or Tasmania, the one, for instance, with its Poly- 
nesian population, maintaining labour laws which no 
white population of workers would endure for an hour. 
Nations are made by their laws, not by their Customs 
duties or foreign policy, and in surrendering all right of 
general control, Sir H. Parkes does his best to secure in 
Australia the future existence of many nations instead 
of one. 

We are quite aware that deliberation in the Australian 
Convention has hardly yet begun, and that the Constitu- 
tion may emerge in a very different form from Sir H. 
Parkes’s adumbration of it. There may be men within 
the Convention who see clearly that nations cannot be 
made without some centralisation, and who have influence 
enough in Australia to induce the Colonies to forego some 
of their Separatist pride. Sir H. Parkes has, however, 
secured to himself the initiative, he has passed his life in 
studying and meeting Australian opinion, and he has in 
favour of the views embodied in the resolutions, all the 
jealousies which separate the Colonies from each other. 
He has set the machine running on an easy groove, and it 
will take a violent wrench to shift it on to any other line. 
It is a most unfortunate beginning, and we cannot but 
believe that at least its worst feature might have been 
avoided with comparative ease. As the Central Govern- 
ment is to be both Parliamentary and elective, it must have 
been possible to entrust to it all powers not reserved to 
the Colonies, and then reserve for the time as many as 
opinion should imperatively demand, thus at least leaving 
the future open if opinion should ever improve. As it is, 
the central authority proposed is not in any true sense a 
National Government at all, but only a cumbrous arrange- 
ment for defending Australia without too many internal 
quarrels. She will, it is true, get the benefit of internal 
Free-trade; but that will be all the change that she will feel ; 
and of the value of that for creating a united nation, she 
may judge from the example of Great Britain and Ireland. 
A war might, of course, produce a national sentiment; but 
Great Britain will not fight Australia, and no other Power 
is sufficiently interested in her affairs. It is by internal 
legislation that she must bind herself together into a 
nation, and of any such legislation we can, in Sir H. 
Parkes’s scheme, perceive no glimpse. We wish all good 
fortune to the Convention, and particularly that it may 
develop men with the grasp of the American Federalists ; 
but we cannot get rid of the impression that it has started 
badly. 





THE WHITECHAPEL MURDER. 


HE discharge of the fireman Sadler, accused of 
murdering the unhappy woman Frances Coles, has 
renewed public interest in the strange series of crimes 
known as the Whitechapel Murders. It is almost beyond 
doubt that, black as the evidence against Sadler originally 
looked, he did not kill the woman; and it is more than 
possible, it is almost probable, that she was killed by 
“Jack the Ripper,” as the populace have nicknamed the 
systematic murderer of prostitutes in Whitechapel. The 
profession of the victim ; the locality selected, so public yet 
so dark; the sharpness and severity of the throat-cutting, 
which were so marked that the surgeons declared that a 
drunken man like Sadler could not have inflicted the 
wound ; the attitude of the body when found, which was 
precisely that of most of the previous victims; the 
certanty that the murderer was disturbed while at 
work, anl his sudden and inexplicable disappearance 
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from human ken,—all suggest that idea, which it is 
evident took complete possession of the experienced 
Coroner for the division. Mr. Baxter’s whole speech to 
the jury, which resulted in an acquittal of Sadler, is based 
on the conviction that the murder was another of the long 
series, and that, as Sadler could not be the author of the 
previous crimes, he was not the author of this one. There 
is nothing, moreover, far-fetched in the idea that the 
“ Ripper,” who throughout has shown as much desire to 
escape justice as skill in eluding its agents, fled for a time 
before the fervour of a pursuit which interested all London, 
and brought on his track not only all policemen, but the 
host of keen men who think nothing so exciting as serious 
detective work, and who in some cases have the advantage, 
enjoyed, for example, by the detective of the New York 
Herald, of practically unlimited command of money. It 
is possible at least that he may have returned from beyond 
seas ; and that the impulse under which he acts, be it mania, 
or revenge, or a perverted moral idea, is not extinguished 
by time, is evident from the fact that between his first 
known murder and his last a period elapsed of many months. 
The theory, true or false, fits the facts, and the fresh 
murder has once more revived the old sensation of mingled 
wonder and alarm created by the series of Whitechapel 
murders. There is no sound reason for the latter except 
among a single class ; but there is for the former, for after 
all, the continued escape of such a villain has something 
about it which appeals keenly to the untrained imagination. 
He seems to have eaten fern-seed, and to disappear on each 
occasion into air. It is not that the trace of him is always lost, 
but that a trace is never found. Whoever he is—we reject 
the theory that the murderer is a woman, for no woman could 
deceive so many of her own sex—whether he is a sailor, 
as the Police fancy ; or a slaughterman, as was originally 
believed ; or a foreign Jew, as the “ writing on the wall” 
attributed to him suggests; or a solitary resident of 
Whitechapel, as his disappearances would indicate—he 
must eat, drink, and sleep, and therefore be dependent on 
other human beings, some one of whom ought to have had 
his or her suspicions aroused as to his movements, which, 
as regards hours at all events, must be eccentric or unusual. 
Nevertheless he escapes, and this through the midst of a 
thick population, each one of whom would, on the faintest 
suspicion, expend money, time, and energy in order to 
bring him within the grasp of the police, who themselves 
are thoroughly aware that his capture would for any man 
in the Force mean rapid promotion, and something as like 
fame of the advantageous kind as a policeman in this 
country can expect or hope for. 

Wonder is perfectly natural, but we must once again say 
that the savage attacks on the Police, to which wonder and 
irritation seem in this case always to give rise, are utterly 
unreasonable. What can the Police or their chiefs do 
which they have not done? It is foolish to suppose they 
are afraid of the man with his keen knife, for they throw 
themselves on men with knives every day, often in places 
and under circumstances in which they are sure of the 
hostility of all bystanders, or in which the criminal has 
every possible advantage of position. They walk up to 
burglars’ revolvers, which are far more formidable than 
knives, as coolly as if they were soldiers; and are not 
unfrequently killed when a little less daring, a little more 
hesitation, would have saved them from the bullets. Their 
willingness is never doubted, and their precautions are so 
elaborate, that the best of all reasons for wondering is, that 
the murderer has so frequently been able to break through 
the cordon of watchers with which the district has been, 
at the time of at least three of his murders, carefully sur- 
rounded. As to their “stupidity,” “want of experience,” 
or “deficiency of imagination,” if they display those 
defects, they share them with the whole body of the 
public, which has never been able even to think of 
the disguise, or retreat, or method of flight which the 
police are accused of not detecting. The latter are 
thrown, be it remembered, on the resources of their own 
minds in an unprecedented degree. The victim has never 
been able to give the smallest information. The spot has 
alwavs been chosen, with the victim’s consent, because of 
the improbability of observation. The man has certainly 
no confederates, and almost as certainly no intimate, no 
mistress, chum, or close friend, who might accidentally feel 
some reason for suspicion. His clothes, as we believe the 
surgeons agree, are probably never bloody. He possesses 
nothing definitely known to the police, except a knife and 





a bag, and probably a slouch-hat, articles belonging to 
many thousands of the population besides him. Why 
should the police, thus left without clues, be expected to 
develop from their internal consciousness the figure of the 
murderer, to ascertain his whereabouts, or to divine the 
method which he adopts of disguise,—a method so success- 
ful that it baffles thought to conceive what it can be? 
Suppose the Force were made more “ elastic,” or that men 
of another class were attracted into it, or that a special 
body of detectives were employed in Whitechapel, still the 
old difficulties would remain untouched, ability, independ- 
ence, or special local knowledge being all rendered useless 
by the want of evidence. It is said that the number of 
the murders proves the fatuity of the police; but the 
number does not in any way increase the facilities for 
detecting their author. He does the same things again 
and again in the same way, and for the same motives, and 
the police have no more clues in the tenth case than in the 
first. Nor will they have in the thirtieth, except through 
one of two accidents of a most improbable kind,—viz., the 
presence of an unseen observer, or such a failure in the 
attack that the victim may survive to give a description of 
her assailant within a minute of his attempt. 

It is pure fancy to imagine that clever precautions, or 
great expense, or extreme patience will either prevent or 
detect all murders. There are numerous classes of cases 
in which murder is prevented, and can be prevented, only 
by the human conscience, or by the absence of temptation, 
or by general fear of the law, and not by any special 
or arranged precautions. Practically, poisonings, and 
especially household poisoning, never can be prevented; 
and without accepting in full the opinion of the great 
toxicologist who said that ten cases occurred for one 
detection, it is probable that detection is far less frequent 
than crime. If doctors took to poisoning their patients, 
what patient would be safe, or how many detections 
would there be? There are practically no criminals 
punished for the most frequent of all crimes, child- 
murder by relatives, and there never can be; for the 
precise difficulties which impede detection in Whitechapel 
are present here also, and must always baffle any police, 
however numerous or however astute. The victim cannot 
complain, the murderess has no confederate, and as 
children die in thousands from natural causes, there is, ex- 
cept the death itself, no ground even for being suspicious of 
any individual. As long as babies must be trusted to their 
mothers, which will be till the world cools, so long will any 
kind of police whatever be powerless to prevent, and 
nearly powerless to detect, child-murder; and as long as 
prostitutes entertain unknown lovers in Whitechapel, so 
long will they be liable to murder. What protects them 
elsewhere is not the presence of the police, but the absence 
of a murderer who in Paris or Vienna or New York would 
be just as likely to enjoy immunity as he is in London. 
London has no special drawback making murder easy 
except its vast size, and in the case of murders confined 
to a district, that drawback ceases to impede the police. 
They have only a district to watch and to search, and the 
district is not more populous or more honeycombed with 
exits than a second-rate Continental town. The police, in 
fact, do their very best, and the public must wait until 
some happy accident places in their possession clues without 
which it is impossible for the strongest police force to act, 
or the shrewdest detectives to form so much as an opinion. 





THE ADMIRALTY SKELETON. 


HE Admiralty, like many other respectable establish- 
ments, generally has a skeleton in the cupboard; but 

it is not often that it has to take the public into its confidence 
and ask at once for sympathy, and a trifle, just a trifle, to 
help to bury it. Skeletons like the Big-Gun Skeleton, or 
the No-Stoker Skeleton, or the Total-I[gnorance Skeleton, 
are either kept locked up, or smuggled away gradually, 
bone by bone, until the public forget that we were ever 
without guns for our ships, or stokers for our engines, or 
an Intelligence Department. So when Mr. Forwood 
assured the London Chamber of Commerce that the “ most 
interesting and instructive statement which the First Lord 
of the Admiralty was about to lay before the House of 
Commons” was also, in his opinion, “ most encouraging,” it 
was natural to expect that in the carefully edited report 
which the Admiralty were to present, there would be the 
usual cheerful record of successes, and a decent veiling or 
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suppression of not too striking failures. But the skeleton 
in the cupboard this year has grown to such horrible dimen- 
sions, and in spite of carefully worded and ingeniously 
ambiguous reports has gained such common notoriety, 
that the Admiralty has abandoned the mystifications and 
mysteries which have been sedulously spread in newspaper 
paragraphs, ‘ Naval Intelligence” and so forth, and in 
despair of hiding the ugly creature any longer, has set 
back the cupboard door a littlk—not much—turned down 
the gas, and turned on the “Rule Britannia!” band in 
another part of the house, and is waiting to see what 
comes of it. The skeleton which we are allowed to have 
a peep at—not enough to frighten us or make a fuss, 
but enough for us to get used to and not to mind, 
until perhaps we may be persuaded in time that it is 
rather a desirable thing to live with, and quite a Good 
Old Skeleton, is the total failure of the new ships to do the 
speed which the public were told they would do, and for 
which the public voted their money, and must pay their 
money. This makes the frame of the skeleton; and the 
head or skull, and quite the most grisly part of the whole, 
is that the boilers of all the good new ships are bad old- 
fashioned boilers which leak and burst if the stokers blow 
the fire, which simple process is by the Admiralty called 
“the application of forced draught,” and treated as a 
mystery. The conclusion from these facts as set out in 
the report being, not that the boilers are bad, but that 
forced draught, the only means of quickly and at will 
raising the speed of modern vessels, is a bad thing, 
and must be abandoned, which is very much like their 
previous conclusion, that breech-loading guns were bad 
things because we could not make them, and that torpedo- 
boats were bad things because we could not work them. 
At the same time, it is proposed to use all the forced 
draught which the bad boilers will bear, and to call this by 
another name, which is not very straightforward perhaps, 
but better than using forced draught on the trials of new 
cruisers and calling these “ natural-draught” speeds, a 
temptation which, sad to say, has been yielded to more 
than once. As both of these manceuvres are rather sharp 
dealing with the public, which, by the publication of “ Naval 
Intelligence ” and departmental reports, is supposed to be 
taken into the confidence of the Admiralty, it may be well 
to quote exactly what has been said in this connection, 
before dwelling on the sacrifice of speed and efficiency in 
ships costing many millions which will take place if the 
public are not aroused to demand “ value for their money.” 

The new phrase which indicates the maximum of forced 
draught which the contractors dare use is now called 
“ modified air-pressure,” as may be seen in the notification 
of the acceptance of the new cruiser ‘ Pearl,’ in the “ Naval 
Intelligence” in the Times on February 24th. Forced 
draught, which the Admiralty dare not use, is called 
“maximum forced draught” in the First Lord’s “ ex- 
planatory statement” of the Naval Estimates; and in 
that statement, the cost of the abandonment of those 
conditions for which the ships were designed and built— 
is stated to be “a loss of speed of about one knot.” This is 
simply misleading. The ‘ Barham’ and ‘Bellona’ were 
voted for as 21-knot ships, and have only steamed 17 knots 
on their trials. The ‘ Barracouta,’ designed for 16 knots, has 
barely done 13 knots; and the numerous and costly ‘Sharp- 
shooters,’ designed for 21 knots, can scarcely do 18 knots. 
These facts, taken from authoritative reports of the trials, 
must greatly weaken any confidence which might otherwise 
be placed in the statement published as a preface to the 
debate on the Naval Estimates. But although the results 
of sacrificing the advantages of forced draught to the em- 
ployment of a defective type of boiler are there understated, 
this is at least better than allowing accounts of “ natural- 
draught” trials to appear, while in fact the trials were 
carried out under forced draught, and that the maximum 
which it is considered possible to use with safety to the 
present boilers. By the new regulations for steam trials, 
this maximum is fixed at an “ air-pressure of lin. on the 
water-gauge.” In the Times of February 18th, we read 
that “the ‘Barham’ went out for an eight-hours trial of 
her machinery under natural draught. ..... The results 
of the trial will be considered sufficient by the Admiralty to 
justify taking over the ship.” Yet in the same report, among 
a number of statistics and figures, appears the admission 
that the “air-pressure” (i.e., forced draught) was then 
actually the maximum allowed by the new regulations. In 
the case of the so-called “natural-draught ” trials of the 





‘Blanche ’—reported in the Times of February 19th, 
another failure—the forced draught used was the same 
within a fraction. Verbal shuffles of this kind will not 
conciliate the confidence of the general public in the 
honesty of purpose of those who are at present spending 
the immense vote taken for our new fleet. But we may 
take it as certain, that the public would not have been 
admitted even to the misty view of the Admiralty skeleton 
now disclosed, were not worse in store. When the first shock 
has worn off, we may be sure that the door will be opened 
a little wider, and the lights turned on more boldly. Two 
enormous and costly cruisers, the ‘ Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim,’ 
representing a million of money, must before long undergo 
their trials. They were designed as 22-knot ships, and to 
obtain this advance of speed, were designed of a size and 
proportion suited to a first-class ironclad. If these are to 
be failures owing to their old-fashioned boilers, and the 
failure is already foreseen, the sudden discovery that 
forced draught is a worthless invention may perhaps be 
accounted for. But the question for the future is whether 
we shall keep the old boilers and go slow, or use a boiler 
suited to forced draught and go fast, with the additional 
advantage of being able to go fast suddenly and at will. 
If the former course finds favour, we shall do as we are. 
If the latter, we must make trial of one of the new types 
already working in other navies. Not the least drawback 
of our system of underpaying our naval engineers, is that 
aman of sufficient reputation to justify his risking such ex- 
periments, is, as a rule, at once taken over by private firms ; 
while, if he is a new hand, he is naturally shy of leaving 
the beaten track. But the problem of finding a boiler 
which will enable our ships to go fast and safely, should 
not be beyond the powers of the first naval nation in the 
world. 








MACAULAY. 
N R. LESLIE STEPHEN’S lecture on Macaulay at 
Toynbee Hall this day week, seems to us, if we may 
trust the report, to have done scant justice to him. Macaulay 
was too much of a Whig optimist for Mr. Stephen, and he con- 
cluded bis lecture by a prediction that Macaulay would retain 
“a good, fixed, and unassailable place in the affections of some 
generations of his countrymen,” but that he would be placed on 
a level “distinctly below that of his most eminent contem- 
poraries.” We do not dispute the words of the judgment 
itself, but we suspect that very few of his contemporaries 
will outshine him. No doubt there will be a poet or 
two above him; no doubt, again, before a unique imagina- 
tion more brilliant in its flashes than constructive and 
coherent in the region of history, like Carlyle’s, Macaulay’s 
imagination may look poor and pale; but in that region 
will there be any other? We greatly doubt it. Macaulay 
will continue, we think, to be far the most popular of 
the historical writers of the Victorian era, for Carlyle sur- 
passes him rather in his insight into the depth and signifi- 
cance of the passions of nations than in his narrative 
of their external history and conduct. Macaulay’s imagina- 
tion is no doubt limited in its field of view, and more 
limited still in its resources of expression. As Mr. Bagehot 
has justly said of him, he combined the very unusual 
coexisting qualities of a “ flowing fancy” and “an insensible 
organisation.” Mr. Bagehot has happily quoted, in reference 
to Macaulay, Montalembert’s remark on one of the French 
historians, that “he was hardened alike against good and 
evil.” There was much of this picturesque insensibility in 
Macaulay. He presented a brilliant picture of life, and yet 
a picture with a certain glaze upon it. It was interesting, and 
even exciting; but it was, as it were, cast in a single mould, 
it was engine-turned rhetoric, full of very impressive but very 
monotonously designed and coloured pictures. Still, there 
are many wonderful qualities in Macaulay which will, in our 
opinion, ensure him a popularity secured only to two or three 
of his contemporaries. Let us consider what singularly 
great qualities he had, while admitting frankly the tendency 
of his imagination to run into somewhat stiff moulds, and to 
give history the air of a staid and sober pageant, conceived 
and formally endorsed in some celestial antitype of Holland 
House. 
Mr. Stephen is surely unjust to Macaulay in speaking of 
him as “one embodiment of the English spirit of his day, 
the typical John Bull who flowered during the genera- 
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tion that succeeded the Reform Bill of 1832.” That ex- 
presses but a very minute fragment of Macaulay, who was 
both a great deal more and a good deal less than a typical 
expression of the national character. He was both less and 
more, for there was a tendency to a formulated conception of 
life, to a definitely balanced, modulated, and coherent appre- 
hension of history in Macaulay, of which no typical John 
Bull is even capable. One of the great qualities in Macaulay 
is the rhythmic movement of his mind, a tendency very far 
from characteristic of John Bull. It is this simple and rather 
monotonous rhythm,—a rhythm very inadequate, as we admit, 
to express the great complexity of our life, and even of our 
political life——which makes Macaulay so delightful to the 
schoolboy. The schoolboy at least learns from him to 
regard history as having a rhythm of its own, a law 
of development which contains more or less of the grandeur 
and effect of oratory. No doubt the rhythm is a little 
artificial, a little mannered, a little poverty-stricken, to any 
man who has learnt how many and how different are the 
forces which take shape in history. But still, it is a great thing 
to fascinate the imagination of the young with the conception 
of history as an ebbing and flowing tide, a succession of 
waves with a measure, and a sway, and a kind of tidal move- 
ment of theirown. And thus much even Macaulay’s brilliant 
and picturesque monotony manages to impress most effectively 
on the boyish mind. Take, as an example, the kind of 
imaginative eloquence with which he described the French 
Revolution,—infinitely inferior, no doubt, in fire and grasp 
and significance to Carlyle’s,—but still in its way most effec- 
tive; indeed, much more effective for the purpose of impress- 
ing young and half-formed intellects:—“ Despotism and 
License mingling in unblest union, engendered that mighty 
revolution in whose features the lineaments of both parents 
were strangely blended; the long gestation was accomplished, 
and Europe saw with mingled hope and terror, that agonising 
travail and that portentous birth.” That is elaborate rhetoric; 
no doubt, but it is just the elaborate rhetoric which stamps 
young minds with the notion of a law of evolution ir history, 
and sets that law to a sort of grandiose music of its own. 
No one will assert that the “typical John Bull” has any deep 
sense, however inadequate, of the continuity of history, of the 
rbythm of progress, of the unity of Providential purpose. 
Again, besides his strong sense of the measure and con- 
tinuity in human affairs, Macaulay had so vivid an apprehen- 
sion of the petty detail which fills up the great pageant, that 
he lights up for his readers the full complexity of the external 
human life of which he writes as no other English writer of 
the day could have lit it up. Even Carlyle, who had a 
far deeper hold of the interior of human passion, had 
nothing like the same grasp of the external detail of ordinary 
life, of the petty items which constituted the picturesque and 
variegated story of which he was treating. Open Macaulay’s 
pages at random, and you are sure to meet with evidence of 
this power of realising the complexity and variety, and yet the 
unity of his topic, even in dealing with the tamest subject- 
matter. Open the essay, for instance, on Sir William Temple, 
and we come at once on a passage of this kind :—* In October, 
1680, the Houses met, and the great question of the Exclusion 
was revived. Few Parliamentary contests in our history 
appear to have called forth a greater display of talent ; none 
certainly ever called forth more violent passions. The whole 
nation was convulsed by party spirit; the gentlemen of every 
county, the traders of every town, the boys of every public 
school, were divided into exclusionists and abhorrers. The 
bookstalls were covered with tracts on the sacredness of here- 
ditary right, on the omnipotence of Parliament, on the dangers 
of a disputed succession, on the dangers of a Popish reign. 
It was in the midst of this ferment that Temple took his seat 
for the first time in the House of Commons.” That is a very 
inadequate specimen of what we mean, but it will serve the 
purpose. Macaulay’s vision of the detail in which public 
events and public opinion manifested themselves, was a keen 
and significant vision which brings back the meaning of these 
abstract phrases to the mind. No man can truly say that the 
“typical John Bull” has any such mastery of the concrete 
meaning of the abstract terms he uses to describe the phases 
of political life. Macaulay can always make you see what a 
social or political crisis means, with that tangible imagination 
which makes the reader conceive himself present in it, handling 
its thorny questions, and watching the effervescence of the 
hour, 


But, again, Macaulay in spite of what Mr. Bagehot calls, 
truly enough, his “insensible organisation,” had by no means 
the stolid English indifference to aerial and unearthly beauty. 
Such beauty did not make his heart beat and his style glow, as it 
would have made the heart of a genuine poet beat, and his style 
glow. But in his own cut-and-dried Whiggish fashion, Macaulay 
took note of all the most characteristic phenomena of British 
literature, and could have told you very accurately where 
to find the noblest lyrics even in so unsubstantial a poet as 
Shelley. Turn to his essay on “ Southey’s edition of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” and though we shall find what seems 
to the present writer a very poor analysis of Shelley’s power, 
we shall certainly find what “the typical John Bull” could 
never by any possibility have conceived and recorded, a very 
positive and keen sense of the reality of that power. Shelley 
is swept into the current of the rather oracular criticism on 
Bunyan ina curiously insensible and inappropriate fashion, but 
Macaulay ends with a few words which show how genuinely he 
had felt, after his own kind, the genius of Shelley, though 
he dragged him into the midst of his panegyric on Bunyan 
almost by head and shoulders. “The genius of Bunyan,” he 
says, bore in one respect “a great resemblance to that of a 
man who had very little else in common with him” (and we 
should say, had least of all in common with him of that which 
Macaulay asserts), “Percy Bysshe Shelley. The strong 
imagination of Shelley made him an idolator in his own 
despite. Out of the most indefinite terms of a hard, cold, 
dark metaphysical system, he made a gorgeous Pantheon full 
of beautiful, majestic, and lifelikeforms. Heturned Atheism 
itself into a mythology rich with visions as glorious as the 
gods that live in the marble of Phidias or the virgin saints 
that smile on us from the canvas of Murillo. The Spirit of 
Beauty, the Principle of Good, the Principle of Evil, when he 
treated of them, ceased to be abstractions. They took shape 
and colour; they were no longer mere words, but ‘intelligible 
forms ;’ ‘fair humanities ;’ objects of love, of adoration, or of 
fear. Asthere can be no stronger sign of a mind destitute 
of the poetical faculty than that tendency which was so 
common among the writers of the French school to turn 
images into abstractions,—Venus, for example, into Love, 
Minerva into Wisdom, Mars into War, and Bacchus into 
Festivity,—so there can be no stronger sign of a mind 
truly poetical than a disposition to reverse this abstracting 
process, and to make individuals out of generalities. 
Some of the metaphysical and ethical theories of Shelley 
were certainly most absurd and pernicious. But we should 
doubt whether any modern poet has possessed in an equal 
degree, some of the highest qualities of the great ancient 
masters. The words bard and inspiration, which seem so cold 
and affected when applied to other modern writers, have a 
perfect propriety when applied to him. He was not an author, 
but a bard. His poetry seems not to have been an art, but an 
inspiration.” The greater part of that passage is bad criticism. 
We will venture to say that Shelley’s metaphysical incarnations 
are as unreal and indistinguishable as the emptiest allegories 
in our literature. Who can distinguish Asia from Panthea? or 
Panthea from Ione? or the Spirit of the Hour from the 
Spirit of the Earth? or the language of the Chorus of Hours 
from the language of the Chorus of Spirits? The bulk of 
that passage in Macaulay’s essay is full of lifeless criticism ; 
butit ends with a touch which shows how genuinely Macaulay 
had, in his own cold way, appreciated Shelley, when he said 
that more than any other poet of the age, he realised the old 
notion of a bard, and realised the meaning of poetic inspiration. 
And how much that is when it comes from a sententious, 
period-balancing writer of Macaulay’s calibre! Assuredly no 
“typical John Bull” would in 1830 have been willing to say 
anything good of Shelley’s poetry, least of all anything so 
true of his lyric genius as that it, more than any other poetry 
of the day, seemed to well from some fountain which could 
never run dry,—from some pure Castalian spring of intellectual 
melody. 





THE DECAY OF ENDURANCE. 


Ze UNTIE, dear,” said a little child the other day, 

running in crying out of the fierce cold, with her 
fingers blue, and her nose red, “please ‘ill the nasty frost.” 
The baby-request struck us, as we heard it, as a perfect ex- 
pression in words of a temper now visible in every direction 





in the public mind. The moment an evil is clearly felt, and 
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especially an evil causing bodily pain, a section of the com- 
munity rushes away to Parliament and beseeches that body, 
as being all-powerful, to put down the mischief at once, either 
by a vote in Supply, or by a condemnatory resolution, or by 
a Bill for inflicting penalties upon its supposed authors. The 
evil may be due to causes over which Parliament has no more 
control than it has over eclipses of the moon, or to persons 
wholly outside its jurisdiction ; but those obstacles inspire no 
sense of difficulty, the request is made, and if it is answered 
only with a laugh, there remains a perceptible sense of 
annoyance and disappointment. Parliament was asked on 
Monday, for example, to suppress London fogs. Owing partly 
to the unusual severity of the cold, and partly to the deficient 
rainfall, London has this winter been visited with fogs of 
unusual duration, and as the quantity of chimneys annually 
increases, has suffered both from darkness and carbon in the 
atmosphere to an unusual degree. Everybody has complained, 
everybody has talked of remedies, conceivable and incon- 
ceivable, and at last Lord Stratheden and Campbell has 
brought in a Bill for putting the fogs down, by compelling 
the six or seven hundred thousand householders of London to 
consume their own “opaque smoke.” He was laughed at 
consumedly, of course, the Premier kindly telling him that 
translucent smoke was just as bad as opaque smoke, and that 
smoke might even be invisible without being innocuous; while 
Lord Selborne exposed his ignorance of the effect of his own Bill 
upon Courts of Justice; but we do not know that he deserved 
all that ridicule. His Bill was only a cry, like the child’s 
petition to her aunt, and gave concrete expression to the im- 
patient reluctance to endure anything disagreeable which has 
become of late yearsa marked peculiarity of the European 
mind. No matter what the evil is, a fall in silver or an 
epidemic of suicide, a new phase of the evils of poverty or 
an outbreak of crime, a spread of rust in wheat or a sudden 
fall in wages, an immigration of foreign slopmakers or an 
undue prevalence of fog, it must be put down at once, or the 
people cry out at the inefficiency of the State. The old 
capacity for blowing one’s fingers in the cold—that is, for 
enduring in silence and seeking remedy only in oneself—has 
entirely died away, and those who sufier must not only 
scream, however uselessly, but must scream in concert till the 
volume of sound they make seems to themselves loud enough 
to compel a remedy, though it should come out of the air. It 
is the oddest change in the temper of a people formerly re- 
puted hard, and even now brave enough when active exertion 
is required, and greatly puzzles observers anxious above all 
things to decide whether or no any deterioration in national 
character is actually going on. 


We are not sure there is, though we have rather a contempt 
for the crying, as more wortby of children than of men, and 
incline to think that it proceeds from two causes, one of which 
is purely intellectual, and the other, though moral, may 
possibly be even a hopeful sign. There is certainly a decay 
in the European mind—for it is not confined to England—in 
the power of recognising the inevitable, a lessened belief in 
the existence of forces which are conditions, and to which man 
has only to submit with what resignation he can. Formerly, 
if it hailed, a man retired indoors till the sun shone again, or 
if he went out, he summoned up his fortitude and his ingenuity 
in wraps, and so faced the pelting pellets with a sort of self- 
derived strength, often highly beneficial to his character; but 
now he swears at the hail, and promises himself, when he is a 
little older, either to disperse or to warm the clouds from which 
it drops to annoy him. He fights the floods with big drains, 
terminates droughts by planting, and is full of a convic- 
tion that though the “dread fire-king” may have the 
blast to ride on, he shall in the end unhorse him with 
little jets of vapour. The change is perhaps most decidedly 
shown in his new attitude towards the two ancient foes of the 
species,—poverty and disease. Very high authority has 
declared to us that poverty shall never quite end in this world, 
and that the poor will be always with us; but the German 
Emperor, the most curiously typical of modern men, is not of 
that opinion. THe respects the authority very much, being 
pious rather than sceptical in sentiment; but all the 
same he thinks poverty can be ended, and is inclined 
to call a European Congress and send orders to his Par- 
liament to consider how. Every orator rages against 
poverty, every writer has his nostrum for its final pre- 
vention, the very populace are convinced that if great 





people were only willing, it could be brought to an end. 
It is no more inevitable, say the new moralists, than sin; and 
if that is inevitable, what becomes of the goodness of God, 
or, indeed, of his omnipotence? As for disease, nobody so 
much as dreams of submitting to it for a moment. No 
matter what its cause—inheritance, as is often the case in 
scrofula, or climate, such as develops phthisis in Rhode Island, 
or the lie of the land, such as breeds fever in the Campagna 
—men insist that a remedy can be found, and shall be found ; 
and this with such genuine conviction, that they are ready to 
believe anybody not palpably a quack who tells them that it 
has been discovered. Dr. Koch hesitatingly mutters a formula 
for curing tuberculosis, and forthwith the German Emperor, 
as representative man of his epoch, rushes into his arms, over- 
whelms him with praises, and founds a college for the dis- 
semination of his miraculous lymph. We do not doubt 
that if Krakatoa burst out again, and threw out once more 
masses of vapour which threatened to obscure the sun, 
William II. would send a fleet with orders to let the 
North Pacific into the crater, and so to drown the danger out. 
So great have been man’s victories over Nature during the 
past few minutes—about three-quarters of one century in all— 
that the very idea of submission has departed out of his mind; 
that he feels stronger than the eternal forces which envelop 
him; and that when he is beaten, as he still most frequently 
is, he grows petulant and expostulatory, and rushes to any 
Auntie at hand,—in Germany the Emperor, in England Parlia- 
ment, in America the people at elections, crying out: “ Please 
kill us that nasty trouble right away.” It is a little melan- 
choly, or a little laughable, according to the temperament of the 
observer, who knows that the forces of Nature are strong and 
the forces of man very weak, and that any Tower of Babel he 
may construct is only a little hillock; but still, there is a 
pleasing side to it, too, as if energy had renewed its youth, 
and hope—which, if you notice, has always something of youth, 
something even childlike, in it—had become strong once more. 
They seemed bad people to the Jews, those builders of Babel, 
and we dare say they were bad, with the badness of the 
Renaissance, the towering pride in newly developed power; 
but what energy they must have had, energy as of a Stephen- 
son in every man, even to think of a concrete plan for defying 
the clouds and the floods and the very powers unknown, to 
drown them out for the second time! It is renewed hope in 
part which is killing the old endurance, and tempting the 
multitude to believe that they can, if they will, banish poverty 
and fog, disease and deficiency of silver, ignorance and adul- 
teration of liquors, from out of the midst of any people; and 
in hope there is always something that conduces to strength. 


The point is, perhaps, not whether the new impulse is 
good or bad, but whether the new strength, when it comes, 
will be as conducive to man’s happiness as the old. We 
doubt it, for it cannot be lasting, man’s powers, how- 
ever developed, being soon strained to weariness, and having 
very rigid limits; but perhaps that doubt is due as much 
to temperament as to thought. To us, we confess, quiet 
patience, the more serene the better, seems a nobler attri- 
bute for a man, and one which will carry him farther, than all 
this new-born energy, which, seven times at least out of ten, is 
indistinguishable from fuss. Disease is a hard thing, especially 
if there be pain with it; but if you can bear it even as Asiatics 
do, neither smiling nor murmuring, but simply accepting—and 
that is not quite the Christian way—does it not leave you 
stronger than any effort, usually a baffled effort, for the ex- 
tinction of disease? Poverty does not matter very much when 
wants are cut down to zero, and, after all, the monk who does not 
feel it is none the weaker for his content. What signifies the fog, 
damnable nuisance as it is, if you take the fog, like darkness, 
as part of the order of things, which you can no more alter than 
the laws of light, and to which, when it becomes too oppressive, 
you oppose an invincible though necessarily passive resigna- 
tion? There was something in the ancient method, the old 
acceptance of the inevitable, which gave a strength of its own, 
and produced that granite quality of character which we see 
in peasants, and see mainly because their teachers in life, the 
seasons in their course, have taught them fully not only 
patience, but steady, persistent submission. They know, or 
think they know, that they can no more avoid a “bad year” than 
they can hurry the sap in the vine-stocks, or quicken the deposit 
of silica on the wheat-stalk; and they get from the knowledge 
something which assimilates them to natural objects which 
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yield slowly even to the attrition of flood and wind. Our 
sympathies go with them; but still, Europe has done more 
than Asia, and this unrestful and fussy energy, which will 
bear nothing, which calls on Parliament to suppress the very 
fogs, and rages because the planet yields no surplus for all 
her children, or because work for six hours is not as fruitful 
as work for twelve, at least spurs man to effort which may 
some day have results. We shall by-and-by drive off the fogs, 
perhaps, or more probably whiten them, and that will be some- 
thing for unhappy Londoners, and cause them to exult as 
usual in “one more victory ” over the Nature which once they 
thought divine. We prefer patience under the fog, but per- 
haps they are right in exulting; and “killing” the fog is a 
triumph, as it would be to “Auntie” to kill the frost,—but 
they will bave to remember, when all is done, that the 
“forces” never go to sleep as they do, and that, as Lord 
Salisbury warned them on Monday, there is such a thing as 
harmful invisible smoke. 


THE CART-HORSE. 
HE show of “Shire” horses—as the old breed of the 
English cart-horse is now generally called—that took 
place at the Royal Agricultural Hall during Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week, was hardly as successful 
in point of entries as that of last year. The new regulation, 
that every animal must be passed as sound by a duly qualified 
veterinary surgeon before being exhibited, may have had 
something to do with the decrease of entries from 646 in 1890 
to 497 this year; but it is probable that the large falling-off 
in the export of last year, as compared with the year before, 
may have also exercised a deterrent influence upon ex- 
hibitors. In spite of the absence of foreign buyers, however, 
the average price realised at the auction, held on the last day 
of the show, was only 15s. lower than the average of 
prices for the twelve years during which the show has existed. 
Though, indeed, it would be difficult to base any accurate 
calculations upon the results of the auction-sales, seeing that 
the average price must vary according to the proportion of 
stallions and mares that are offered, and is also considerably 
affected by the fancy figures paid for some of the prize- 
winners that may happen to be included in those sales. On 
Friday, last week, two of the stallions were sold for 500 guineas 
each, and one of the mares for 270, sums that must have 
added largely to the general average. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the two first prizes were again carried off by the 
champions of the two preceding years, it seems generally 
admitted by good judges that the standard of excellence this 
year is as high as any that has been reached as yet; and 
certainly the number of commendations that the jury awarded 
to every class would show that they had experienced more 
difficulty from a superabundance than from a want of merit. 
At least, they must have had considerable difficulty in allotting 
the champion cup, for the two claimants of that first honour, 
‘Vulcan,’ the winner of 1889, and ‘Hitchin Conqueror,’ the 
winner of 1890, seemed both to combine pretty nearly all the 
perfections that an admirer of the Shire horse looks for. 

The Shire horse has many admirers, whose faith in his good 
qualities is not the less touching because it is a little blind. 
They believe that besides the ponderous strength and weight, 
which is equally shared by the Clydesdale and the Suffolk 
Punch, he possesses the merit of activity. Truly he does 
possess strength and weight in a superlative degree, but we 
should feel somewhat disposed to question the activity : at any 
rate, he must possess that merit in rather unknown quantity, 
for it is one that is rarely put to a test. His size and his 
strength are undeniable, but his pace, it must be admitted, is 
a little sluggish. If those first two qualities were all that 
were to be desired in a cart-horse, the breeders of the Shire 
have succeeded admirably; they have produced an animal 
which almost rivals the elephant in slow and ponderous 
power, and which, if it is not equal to the elephant in 
intelligence and docility, is at least more easily fed and less 
dangerous to his keepers. But the question is, whether 
we have any use for elephants in England, and whether 
we get any real advantage from an animal that combines the 
strength of two ordinary horses with only half their speed. 
Other admirers he has, who merely rejoice in his beauty. 
Certainly, of all horses, the heavy cart-horse is the most 
picturesque, whatever his breed: witness the pictures of 
George Morland or Rosa Bonheur. He alone can approach 








the description of the horse in the Book of Job: the horse, 
whose neck is clothed with thunder, who paweth in the valley 
and rejoiceth in his strength, and who swalloweth up the 
ground in fierceness and rage. To swallow up the ground might 
have been a true description of the gait of his supposed 
ancestor, the old war-horse, but it can hardly be said 
to apply to the modern cart-horse himself, who is wont 
to devour space very soberly. That the Shire horse is the 
direct descendant of the old war-horse, is also an article of 
faith among his admirers, who love to trace back his pedigree 
to what was sometimes known as the “ great-horse,” and in 
some statutes of Henry VIII. is actually called the “Shire ” 
horse. There is no reason to disbelieve in his descent; indeed, 
it is very probable that the “Shire” counties did breed and 
supply a great many of the horses that, panoplied in heavy 
armour, took their part in tournament and battle. Whena 
trooper’s armour and accoutrements added at least another 
ten or twelve stone to his riding weight, he needed a weight- 
carrier of no ordinary capacity; and as the superior size and 
weight of the horse itself must have helped greatly in the 
shock of a mélée, one can well imagine that an attempt was 
made to breed as large and heavy horses as possible for that 
purpose. But, granting the romantic history, and even the 
utility, of the Shire horse in the past, we still consider that 
his utility at the present day is rather overrated, and that the 
efforts of his breeders to produce the maximum of size and 
sheer weight are misdirected. 


When it is a question of a “long pull and a strong pull” to 
be appligd to very heavy weights, of carting huge blocks of 
stone, of brewers’ drays, of furniture-vans, or of any very 
heavy freight that has to be dragged through our narrow 
streets or lanes, the gigantic Shire horse still proves his 
right to exist, because he possesses the greatest amount 
of draught-power in the smallest compass. Where it 
would be impossible to work six or seven horses together, 
it is often quite possible to use three horses of superior 
size and strength. In our London streets, for instance, 
the Shire horse undoubtedly has his advantages. But when 
it is a question of ordinary carting, in town or country, 
of field-work, of ploughing, harrowing, and the many agricul- 
tural operations in which a horse is used, and in which the 
huge Shire horse is too often and needlessly used, his 
advantages are completely outweighed by his disadvantages. 
The ordinary pace of the cart-horse, whether in the loaded 
cart or harnessed to the plough, is emphatically slow and 
sluggish. The ordinary pace of the carter, or ploughman, is 
a willing imitation of the horse he is driving. Both 
horse and man are agreed to go as slowly as they can 
with comfort, and crawl along at a rate that is not 
in the least justified by the weight behind them. Take, 
for example, the operation of ploughing. The draught 
of a plough depends a good deal upon the state of the 
shares and coulters, and the nature of the soil to be turned; 
but supposing that it is a good plough, ploughing 9 in. by 6 in. 
in a mixed soil, it has been calculated by good authorities that 
the draught should certainly not exceed 5ewt. The distance 
to be travelled in ploughing an acre would average from twelve 
to thirteen miles. A pair of Shire horses will manage to 
plough about three-quarters of an acre in a day, travelling at 
the ordinary rate of about a mile and a half an hour, and making 
due allowance for stoppages. Now, the weight of an ordinary 
omnibus, when loaded, is fully three tons, if not more, and 
one pair of omnibus-horses will drag that weight for fifteen 
miles before their day’s work is over, at the rate of six to seven 
miles an hour. What, then, is the use of the superior power 
contained in the Shire horse, if a pair of them can only drag a 
weight of five hundredweight a distance of nine miles at the 
rate of one and a half miles an hour, while a pair of omnibus- 
horses will drag twelve times the weight, at four times the 
pace, a distance of fifteen miles? We will not try to make 
any mathematical calculations as to the amount of draught- 
power that is wasted in a day by a Shire horse; but putting 
his strength at about double that of the London omnibus-horse, 
he can hardly expend the hundredth part of it in his usual 
labour in the field. And the same remarks that we have made 
about ploughing would apply fairly to most of the carting that 
a farm-horse has to do. A half-bred horse, walking at two 
and a half, not to say three, miles an hour, with only half the 
weight and draught-power, will do pretty nearly double the 
work in a day. The Shire horse, in our opinion, is worse than 
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useless on the farm. The horse is slow; and because the 
horse is slow, the man is slow; and because both his horse and 
his man are slow, the British farmer is slow,—lamentably 
slow and behind his time. Heaviness is a poor substitute for 
speed, as those who worship mere size and strength will per- 
haps some day find out for themselves. What is the use of 
all that reserve of power in one animal, if it cannot be turned 
to profit? The Americans, whom curiosity has tempted from 
time to time into importing some of our home-bred monsters, 
an find no use for them at all. All their farm-work, even of the 
heaviest description, is done by animals of a much lighter and 
more active character, and done, too, quite as easily, and in- 
finitely more quickly. Let the Clydesdale or the Shire horse 
be used for carting blocks of stone or pulling brewers’ drays 
in narrow places, until some other motive-power, electricity 
perhaps, may supersede them; but do not let us encourage 
their maintenance for agriculture purposes. It is not without 
reason that our American critics scoff at the amount of labour 
expected from an English horse and his driver. 





THE LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
T is not yet two months—‘“ two little months ”—since the 
late Duke of Bedford was laid with his fathers. The 
circumstances of his death were singular and painful, and 
were made the subject of an inquiry by the Home Secretary 
at the time, in answer to questions asked in the House of 
Commons. The matter is now forgotten, and may therefore 
be passed over in silence. With this exception, his death can 
hardly be said to have attracted any attention. Nothing 
would have pleased him better than to have dropped off 
quietly, and not to have been disturbed in his rest by the 
praise or censure of the world, to which he always turned 
rather a deaf ear. But those who knew and valued him do 
mot like to allow so eminent a man, and so remarkable a 
character, to pass away almost unknown to the general public. 
And now that a few weeks have gone by, and they can think 
of him again as he was in life, without the associations of sad 
and disturbing accidents, it may seem not inappropriate to 
‘bring him for a few moments once more before the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 

He was one of the richest men in England, but he had 
also been one of the poorest. He would sometimes say that 
‘he had lived upon all incomes from £200 to £200,000 a year, 
and that he could do so again. He always retained in his 
personal habits the simplicity of a poor man; wealth was 
rather an inconvenience to him. He would lament that his 
days were passed in fulfilling the duties of a land-agent. 
From a table made a few years ago, it appeared that since he 
‘came into the possession of bis landed estates, he had spent 
asum of more than £2,000,000 in the improvement of them 
without materially increasing the rents. His acts of munifi- 
cence were princely. He built a great many churches and 
schools, certainly not from the motive which is said to 
have impelled great men of old to the performance of 
such works. He liked to do for others what they were 
unable to do for themselves; to try, for example, experi- 
ments in agriculture which were beyond the means of 
ordinary persons. Yet he never valued himself on his good 
deeds, but would rather apologise for them. For he had 
a fixed opinion that it is far easier to do harm than to 
do good, and that doing good is usually more than counter- 
balanced by the attendant evil. It was a favourite expression 
with him,—‘ He did as little harm as he could help.” Some- 
times, when he gave hundreds and thousands, he would assume 
the character of the receiver rather than of the conferrer of a 
‘favour. He would write that he had “scraped together” the 
money, or would apologise for the neglect of a post in answering 
a request. He was often believed, and sometimes believed 
himself, to be a pessimist; but his pessimism or cynicism was 
not inconsistent with the most careful fulfilment of his duties 
to others. In him these qualities never obscured the fine dis- 
crimination, the just allowance, the kindly sympathy, the 
intense compassion for les misérables, which in his best 
moments, when he was quite sure of being understood, he gave 
proof of in word and deed. The truth was that, having a 
strong perception of the ludicrous, and having seen a great 
‘@eal of the world, he would indulge in cynical conversation. 
Ht was chiefly a mannerism with him, thougb there was 
also a certain mischievous element contained in it. There 


was no writer who pleased and interested him so muchas | 





Swift. But he was one of the kindest of men. There was a 
vein of tenderness in him which he strove to hide. Noone 
could hear him speak of his mother, a most accomplished lady, 
of whom he said, “ She was never for an hour out of his mind,” 
or about a friend of his whose marriage had been a ship- 
wreck, or about the children of one of his neighbours who had 
recently lost their mother, without being aware that he was 
deeply moved by human sorrow, and that treasures of affec- 
tion and human feeling were locked up in his bosom. 

He was a delightful companion, one of the wittiest of men, 
and an excellent letter-writer. His conversation was full of 
light touches of satire which did nobody any harm. He was 
very much of the Grand Seigneur, having an old-fashioned 
politeness of his own not at all of the Lord Chesterfield sort ; 
for it was wholly natural and unstudied. It is not too much 
to say of him that he was one of the finest gentlemen 
in Europe. In his own house he took extraordinary 
care of his guests, and they went away delighted with 
him. He would make arrangements for them, fetch them 
from a distance, and send them away, and look up “ Bradshaw” 
to find the train which would best take them to their destina- 
tion. He had a quick perception of character, and a great 
insight into things and persons. Though he never pursued any 
subject far, his opinion, when he gave it, was worth having. He 
was light in hand, and his facetious criticisms on the statesmen 
of the day, English and foreign, not at all sparing some of his 
own relatives, were highly entertaining. He was a constant 
reader, and an excellent French and German scholar; he 
would often bring from his stores curious passages, Greek, 
Latin, and English, which he had picked up from out-of-the- 
way books. Also he had a curious habit of seasoning his letters 
and conversation with quotations from the Vulgate, which 
he would employ in a manner the most remote from the original 
meaning. At times there was no limit to the extravagance of 
his fun, though in his laughter there was a certain element 
akin to tears, as of one who always carried in his mind the 
sadness and mutubility of human affairs. He had been brought 
up abroad, under a tutor whose name is well known to Oxford 
students, Trendelenburg, of whom he entertained a grateful 
recollection. Afterwards he went into the Guards; and, having 
never been at the University, he would sometimes point the 
shafts of his ridicule at such places. The charm of his 
manner and conversation was due in a measure to his foreign 
education, but more to natural gifts and the influence of his 
mother. 

He was very sensitive, and therefore reserved,—and there- 
fore almost necessarily misunderstood, for sensitiveness takes 
various disguises, and may sometimes say the very opposite of 
what the sensitive person means or feels. He seemed to live a 
little way outside the world rather than in it. He was greatly 
in need of sympathy, yet hardly capable of receiving it. This 
sensitiveness was probably the source of occasional inequalities 
in his behaviour. He was quite uninfluenced by public opinion 
or by conventionalities of any sort. He had not much interest 
in present politics; as far as he had any, he was a Unionist 
and Conservative, but in religion and education a Liberal. In 
foreign affairs he was German, and not French. After the 
Battle of Sedan, he remarked that the “ Welt-Geist ” had gone 
right this time. 

He never gained distinction because he never sought it. 
He would have been the first to ridicule the notion that he 
would be remembered a century hence. He was disinterested 
and unambitious, altogether free from the prejudices of rank 
or wealth, not without a considerable touch of genius in his 
nature. But he was a spectator, not an actor, on the theatre 
of the world. He would not have cared to be numbered 
among famous men. To be ignored was what he would have 
preferred. Yet there are a few persons for whom he did care, 
who will always remember him, as long as they live, to have 
been a highly accomplished man of a singular goodness and 
kindness of heart, and unlike anybody else whom they ever 
knew. B. Jowett. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
GANGES v. NERBUDDA. 


[To THE EpITor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I was away from home, and did not see my Spectator 
of February 14th till long after the date of publication, and 
this must be my apology for writing so long after your 
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interesting notice of Sir G. Birdwood’s letter, which I un- 
fortunately missed. The great event which takes place 
between 1895 and 1899 (I have heard both dates assigned), 
is the accomplishment of the five-thousandth year of the 
“Kali Jug,” the last of the four great Hindoo cycles. 
It is predicted that some great misfortune will befall the 
Hindoos and their religion. A pundit with whom I was 
studying in 1859 interpreted it to mean that all India would 
become Christian; but a very eminent “ Shastree,” a Mahratta 
Brahmin, whom I met in 1866, said that there was no warrant 
for this belief, which was entertained simply because the 
Hindoo mind could grasp no greater misfortune than wholesale 
conversion to Christianity. Anyhow, my first informant told 
me that the spiritual bondage of the Hindoos would last for 750 
years, after which their rule and religion would be re-established 
by divine aid. This belief in a period of total subjection 
for 750 years, was pretty general among Hindoos about the 
time I mention, 1859. I often heard it. Once, when with the 
Trans-Gogra Field Force in North-East Oudh, early in that 
year, I was bathing in the holy tank of Devi Patun, near 
Toolseepore, when a Jogee volunteered the information that 
our Raj would last 750 years. 

As to the question of the Ganges v. Nerbudda, there is a very 
general belief, or, I should say, a vague idea, that the Nerbudda 
will become the sacred stream instead of the Ganges at the end 
of the five-thousandth year of the Kali Jug; but Iagree with you 
that practically the grand old Ganges will be hard to disestab- 
lish, even in favour of her far more lovely sister, who, for the 
first few hundred miles of her course, with which Iam familiar, 
runs through scenery of surpassing beauty. The prophecy 
that the Ganges is to dry up when the Nerbudda takes her 
place, a statement often made, is not likely to hasten her end. 
That portion of the tradition not being fulfilled, is sure to 
shake the belief in the whole of it. 

To sum up, my belief is that, though the Nerbudda may 
possibly gain a little more sanctity, especially among people 
on the spot who are lukewarm, and would like to be saved 
a long journey to the famous Sungum (junction of the famous 
Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad), the Ganges will retain its 
old sanctity, and British rule will, if anything, be strengthened. 
Unpopular taxation would do our rule more harm than the 
drying-up of the Ganges, or the passing of a dozen Marriage 
Acts.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Paramé, France, March 2nd. J. JOHNSTONE. 





PLAGIARISM OF SERMONS. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—Although you “are getting weary of this cry of 
plagiarism,” you may perhaps be willing to tolerate one more 
anecdote. I knew the clergyman to whom it refers, but I have 
disguised names, though for your private information I 
have written them on my card. 

The Rev. Septimus Smith was many years ago Vicar of St. 
Cross, Neneham. He made no secret at all of his habit of 
buying ready-made sermons, any more than of his fondness for 
old port, and of whist-playing with leading parishioners until 
midnight of every Saturday. He was a kindly natured, easy- 
going man, and was popular among his equally easy-going flock. 
One Sunday morning, on going into the vestry after service, he 
found his old clerk in tears. ‘“ What’s the matter, Jones?” 
inquired the Vicar. “Oh, Sir!” ¥eplied the clerk, “this is a 
painful surprise for us all.” “Surprise, Jones? what do you 
mean?” “ Your sermon this morning, Sir. We are all very 
sorry, and you gave us no warning.” “Sermon, Jones? 
sermon? what do you mean, man?” “ Why, Sir, your fare- 
well sermon. Weare all dreadfully cut up.” And it is quite 
true that that morning the Rev. Septimus had actually read 
an old farewell sermon without either intending or knowing 
it.—I am, Sir, Xc., IL. C0. 





HOW TO UTILISE CANONS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you receive a suggestion from a constant reader 
on the subject of sermons for country congregations? Ihave 
heard—I do not know on what authority—that the Canons 
of our Cathedrals were originally instituted as a Preaching 
Order. If the heads of our Church could revive this idea and 
so circulate good preachers in each diocese, might not we, the 
ordinary village congregation, “suffer fools gladly,” with the 
prospect of an eloquent sermon,—say, once a month? And to 





the many cultivated and excellent clergymen now among the 
Canons, this preaching tour would, I imagine, supply a great 
interest in their lives, might surely do good work for the 
Church, and would give valuable help to many a hard-worked 
Rector. It will be objected that a Canon is not now always a 
good preacher, but Iam supposing that future Canons would 
be chosen with special regard to their preaching capabilities. 
—I an, Sir, &e., M. A. B. 


A REMARKABLE FORECAST OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN’S. 
[To THE Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—I am not aware if the following very striking passage. 
from the writings of Cardinal Newman has been quoted in 
connection with the attempt now being made to revive 
brotherhoods in the Anglican Church. It can hardly have 
escaped the omnivorous research of Archdeacon Farrar; but 
it may be new to many, and, considering that it was made in 
the year 1836, it is certainly a most remarkable forecast :— 


“ We shall turn ourselves to the wants of the great towns, and 
attempt to be evangelists in a population almost heathen. Till 
then, I scarcely expect that anything will be devised of a nature 
to meet the peculiar evils existing in a densely peopled city. 
Benevolent persons hope by increasing our instruments of useful- 
ness to relieve them. Doubtless they may so relieve them; and 
no charitable effort can fail of a blessing. New churches and lay 
co-operation will do something; but I confess I think that somein- 
strument different in kind is required for the present emergency : 
great towns will never be evangelised merely by the parochial 
system. They are beyond the sphere of the parish priest, bur- 
dened as he is with the endearments and anxieties of a family, 
and the secular restraints and engagements of the Estab- 
lishment. The unstable multitude cannot be influenced and 
ruled except by uncommon means, by the evident sight of 
disinterested and self-denying love and elevated firmness. The 
show of domestic comfort, the decencies of furniture and apparel, 
the bright hearth and the comfortable table (good and innocent as 
they are in their place), are as ill-suited to the missionary of a 
town population as to an Apostle. Heathens and quasi-heathens 
(such as the miserable rabble of a large town) were not converted 
in the beginning of the Gospel nor now, as it would appear, by 
the sight of domestic virtues or domestic comforts in their 
missionary. Surely Providence has His various means adapted to 
different ends. I think that Religious Institutions over and above 
their intrinsic recommendations are the legitimate instruments of 
working upon a populace, just as argument may be accounted the 
medium of conversion in the case of the educated, or parental 
authority in the case of the young.” 


It is evident from the context that the expression “ Religious 
Institutions ” is here used in a technical theological sense, as 
equivalent to institutions of the religious,—i.e., of persons 
under a vow or vows. The remarkable sentence in the fore- 
going quotation, that “great towns will never be evangelised 
merely by the parochial system,” seems now generally accepted. 
Any one wishing to verify the extract will find it in “ Dis- 
cussions and Arguments on Various Subjects,” new edition,. 
pp. 41-42.—I am, Sir, &e., CourTENAY Moors, M.A. 








THE ELEPHANT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—As an instance of the sagacity of the elephant, the fol- 
lowing anecdote may be of interest. It was told me by Mr.. 
Quay,—at the time a non-commissioned officer in the 1st 
Battalion of the 60th Rifles, but now one of her Majesty’s 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

In 1853, his regiment was marching from Peshawur to: 
Kopulvie, and was accompanied by a train of elephants. It 
was the duty of the mahout in charge of each elephant to 
prepare twenty chupatties, or flat cakes made of coarse flouy,. 
for hischarge. When the twenty chupatties were ready, they 
were placed before the elephant, who, during the process of 
counting, never attempted to touch one of them until the full 
number was completed. On the occasion related by Mr. Quay, 
one of the elephants had seized the opportunity of his mahout’s 
attention being distracted for a moment, to steal and swallow 
one of the chupatties. When the mahout, having finished 
the preparation, began to count them out, he of course dis- 
covered the theft, and presented his charge with nineteen, in. 
place of the usual number. The elephant instantly appre- 
ciated the fact of there being one less than he had a 
right to expect, and refused to touch them, expressing. 
his indignation by loud trumpetings. This brought the: 
conductor of the elephant line (with whom Mr. Quay had 
been in conversation) on the scene. Having heard the 
explanation of the mahout, the conductor decided that. 
the mahout was in fault for not keeping a better look-vut, 
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and ordered him to provide the twentieth cake at his own cost. 
When this was prepared and added to the pile, the elephant at 
once accepted and ate them. 

It is incredible that an elephant, sagacious as he is, should 
be able to count up to twenty. At the same time, it is difficult 
to find any other explanation, except one which would imply 
the possession of a still higher degree of intelligence,—namely, 
the consciousness of his own delinquency, and an expectation 
(justified by the result) of what would follow when he called 
the conductor’s attention by trumpeting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 2nd. ARTHUR CLAY. 





THE LIBELS ON BIRDS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—For a “last word” on the subject of birds pecking 
their fellow-birds to death merely because of their ex- 
hibiting unusual plumage, I should like to suggest that 
your correspondent, Mr. G. A. Craig, proves rather the 
cruelty of those on board his vessel than the cruelty of 
the birds. For where is the analogy between the birds that, 
from natural causes, have developed white feathers, and the 
birds that, for a most unnatural “amusement,” have been 
smothered with soot? A love of cleanliness, rather than a 
dislike of black feathers, may have accounted for the vigorous 
measures resorted to by the companions of those poor, ill- 
treated sea-birds. Or, possibly, birds, like many other things, 
are imitative; and, while the rooks and the sparrows here 
never meet with anything but kindness, the poor sea-birds 
that followed (so mistakenly) Mr. Craig’s vessel were first 
caught with fish-hooks that their wings might disfigure 
bonnets and hats, and to vary the “amusement,” those that 
were not destined for “trimming” were “covered with soot,” 
and then turned loose amongst their frightened and un- 
recognising companions! Quite possibly,if I were to white- 
wash poor ‘ Jacko,’ then turn him loose among the “ Rookery 
rooks,” they would not be so untroubled at his appearance as 
they are at the white feathers of Nature’s painting.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S: W. 


[The “love of cleanliness” could hardly necessitate the 
pecking of the blackened bird to death. Our correspondent is 
not at all too hard on the cruelty of the sailors, but we do not 
think that he makes out a very good case for his birds.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—In reference to the correspondence in the Spectator on 
the subject of “Books for the Blind,’ may I, through the 
medium of your journal, draw attention to the existence of a 
Lending Library for the Blind, which, set on foot in 1882 on the 
most modest scale, now numbers considerably over two hundred 
members, and has more than eight hundred different works, 
representing some seventeen hundred odd volumes in all, on 
its shelves? These are mostly in the Braille type, and 
include many standard works, four French books, and a few 
small magazines, besides which there are over one hundred 
pieces of music. 

With a view to making the library as self-supporting as 
possible, and yet extending its advantages to the poor blind, 
‘who are so terribly shut out from all means of mental culture 
and self-improvement, the subscription is 10s. 6d. annually 
for all who can afford it, of which the number is steadily 
increasing, and 4s. 4d. (1d. a week) to those who cannot pay 
‘the larger sum ; while, to enable the very poor to share in the 
benefits of the library, there is a separate fund for the carriage 
-of books to or from members of this class. 


The rapid growth of the library and the testimony of its 
members prove that it is satisfactorily meeting a deeply felt 
want of the blind; still, it is not self-supporting. It owes its 
‘success greatly to the generous help of a growing circle of 
subscribers and donors, as well as to the devoted services of a 
Jew, who carry on the onerous work of the library as a labour 
of love. Of course, my first object in writing is to spread the 
knowledge of this institution more widely among the blind 
themselves ; but I need hardly add how gratefully help from 
others will be welcomed. Reports of the library and all other 
information will be gladly supplied by Miss Arnold, 114 
Belsize Road, London, N.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 


143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. ELLEN B. Drewry. 





POETRY. 





TO SPRING. 

THOU art coming, joyous Spring! 
With the sunshine for thy dower, 
And the love of leaf and flower, 

And the swallow on the wing, 

Hark, how the thrushes sing! 

Thou art coming in thy mirth, 

To give rapture to the earth, 

And cheerful thoughts to me ; 

Thou art coming in thy glee, 

And the chestnut-buds will burst, 

For the blossom-time athirst, 

And for Thee. 


Thou art coming, thou art nigh, 
Young as in primeval years, 
Blushing amidst smiles and tears, 

With a laugh and with a sigh, 

Fair as in days gone by,— 

Ah! the bliss that once was mine, 

When this life was half-divine, 

While in innocency strong 

Loving beauty, hating wrong, 

And, with wine of April gay, 

Joyously I welcomed May 

With a song! 


Thou art coming on the way! 

And the primrose’s sweet face 

Thine advent-hour will grace, 
And the boys and girls will play 
As in the olden day, 
When my limbs could join the race,— 
But the years grow dark apace 
With shadows of the night : 
Yet I feel thy youthful might, 
And catch the quickening sound 
Of thy footsteps on the ground 

With delight. 
JoHN DENNIS. 





THE MINSTREL BOY.—NEW STYLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLARNEY BALLADS.” 
fA special feature of the present fratricidal conflict in Ireland is the havoc 
- wrought by the opposing factions on each other’s musical instruments. ] 
THE minstrel boy to the war has gone, 
Begorra! ’tis there you'll find him : 
His father’s horn he has girded on, 
And his big drum slung behind him. 
“Land of song,” quoth the warrior bard, 
“ Though civil war may rend thee, 
One dauntless drum thy rights shall guard, 
One crumpled horn befriend thee.” 


The minstrel fell, but no mortal means 
Could bring his proud soul under : 

For he broke his horn to smithereens, 
And burst his drum asunder : 

And swore, as he eyed the shattered hide, 
* No recreant foe shall thump it,” 

* Lie still, good horn, no lips forsworn 
Shall blow my own dear trumpet.” 








ART. 


—— 


PAINTER-ETCHERS AND OTHERS. 
On a first visit to the exhibition of the Painter-Etchers, the 
work of Mr. William Strang is likely to blot out other im- 
pressions. At short intervals round the walls, amid the 
picturesque of common day in architecture and landscape, the 
fantastic dream of this artist intrudes itself and arrests the 
eye, whether to vex or delight. When a consummate master 
renders the material of common day, the art of rendering 
can hold its own with the art of imagination; but there 
is nothing here of that order that can quite challenge 
these works with their stamp of creation, creation as of 
the troubled night. At first sight there is also a stamp of 
collection: old clothes from Dutch Jewry, the top-hat 
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of the Latin Quarter, gnarled peasants from Barbizon, and 
stark, starving paupers of the Slade school, are some 
of the material with which the etcher’s imagination plays. 
But he gives it all an accent of his own, a nightmare 
accent. Forms as lank, a gaze as compelling, as an Ancient 
Mariner’s, seem burdened with a story as aimless-tragic. In 
one scene, certain “Castaways,” who might be Galilean 
fishermen but for the sou’wester on the helmsman, bend over 
a pallid boy: a madman, lashed to the mast, extends his arms 
and howls against the waves and the night. In another, called 
Worship, the nude figure of a woman is seated ona kind of 
model’s throne. A little group of worshippers stands about, 
—a grave citizen, who might buy her; a greybeard scholar, 
who offers her a book she will not look at and would not under- 
stand; a fat religious person, whose eyes ought to be turned 
away, but are hypnotically fixed; an artist, who ought only 
to look at her, but who is kissing her hand. From the opposite 
wall the severed head of a former victim completes the circle. 
A reading like this may be fallacious enough; but what 
tempts to read is the merit of expressiveness in the figures 
drawn. The thought and the irony might be more clearly put 
in literature, but not the queer, languid, lascivious pose of her, 
or the character and concentration of the others. Or take, for 
an example of the same power of expressive drawing, the 
figure with head thrown back and outspread arms on one of 
the card designs (108), where no clue to the scene is given; or 
the woman leaning against a bank in the Boccaccio (94). In 
The Sick Tinker, again (164), there is quaint pathos in the 
scene, but in the effect there is an extraordinary chain of 
stooping figures that makes the poor tinker’s accident an 
admirable design. In the Drowned, once more (85), the haggard 
and desperate glimpse of landscape behind the landing-stage 
and the smoke-stack is finely imagined for a mise-en-scene. 
Expressiveness is often the note of Mr. Strang’s drawing 
rather than rendering of a model, but the standing figure in 
the Women Bathing (105) shows what he can do when the facts 
of an object before him are what he wants to express. The 
only other exhibitor who can be named after Mr. Strang for 
invention in figure subjects is Mr. Charles Holroyd. There is 
promise of a designer in the Death of Icarus (76), and the same 
quality comes out in the choice group of tree-stems called A 
Study from Nature (149). 

Mr. Frank Short, with his keen eye for subjects that depend 
on delicate line, has found two lovely bits of riverside timber 
work—An Old Pier (103), and Quiet Ferry over the Blyth (250) 
—and an effect of piled-up planks and ship’s deck in the 
Timber-Ship, Conway (63). His Mersey subjects are some- 
thing of a variation in his technique, and charming designs. 

Mr. D. Y. Cameron has hunted the Thames-side in the 
tracks of Mr. Whistler, and in his black Berwick (131), his 
Tweedside (244), his Loafers (123), and Perth (195), there is 
force and artistic feeling. Mr. Oliver Hall’s Study of Trees 
(147) is good work in a good tradition ; indeed, all his sketches 
have the merit of largeness and style,—see especially the 
Burdock Leaves (79). Colonel Goft’s happiest piece this year 
is his Brighton Sands (5); Mr. Jacomb Hood’s, the dry-point 
Head of a Woman (40); and Mr. Van Gravesande has a bright 
effect of sea dotted with boats, The Meuse off Dordrecht (211). 
Of familiar architectural draughtsmen, Mr. Haig has a very 
curious interior of what seems to be a drinking-shop, fitted like 
a church with high, sculptured pew-ends and other furniture 
ecclesiastic, and with what might be votive models of ships, 
(the ‘ Flying Dutchmen’ of the title ?),—depending from the 
roof (207). Of new recruits in the same line of work, Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas is prolific and capable. 

The Old Master chosen for illustration this year is Turner. 
A most interesting series of states of the “ Liber Studiorum ” 
plates has been got together by the kindness of the principal 
collectors ; and the plates are separately grouped which were 
both etched and mezzotinted by their author. There is often 
room for debate whether the last state of the plate in the final 
proofs is so good as the second last; the added touches of light 
on clouds and other objects destroy at times the greater 
matters of breadth and repose. The beautiful unpublished 
numbers are given as well as the published, and also six of 
the anonymous series of twelve found among Turner’s posses- 
sions at his death. One of these, the Boston Tower, might 
make a good case for being the most solemn and beautiful 
thing Turner ever did in black-and-white; and here, again, 
the earlier proof is surely not bettered by the spotty lights in 





the sky of the later, and the making out of the foreground 
vegetation. 

An artist whose name is familiar at the Painter-Etchers’, 
Mr. C. J. Watson, exhibits at Dunthorne’s galleries a series 
of water-colours, called Through Normandy. Mr. Watson is, 
to begin with, a skilful draughtsman of architecture ; the pencif 
foundation of his work is capital. As an artist, he halts a 
little between the topographical “ view ” of a place or building 
with picturesque accessories, and the picture proper. A work 
like his etching of last year at Campden, in Gloucestershir-, 
was a success in which both aims were attained; it was at 
once a portrait anda picture. The present exhibition shows 
him in colour also halting between two ideals, the one of 
pleasant, more or less conventional tinting of architectural 
drawings, the other of a colour subject treated for itself. 
Once or twice in this pursuit, he throws over his architecture 
and develops the little market groups of flower-sellers. We 
hope he will pursue this other art further, and apply it more 
fully to the architecture too. The habit of seeing architec- 
ture in a painter-like way, cannot but react with advantage on 
the practice of an artist in black-and-white. 

At the Fine Art Society, the original drawings for Miss 
Kate Greenaway’s children’s books are onview. The engravings 
so closely follow the flat tints and outlines of the originals, 
that there is little that is new to be said about the latter, 
except to recognise once more the fancy and the prim, timid 
grace of the design, and the resolute adherence to a con- 
vention by which this lady has made the most of her talent. 
As if to show the value of such a limit, some water-colour 
drawings are exhibited which show the artist attempting to 
realise further, and only spoiling her pretty puppets in the 
attempt. Her real triumphs are in her wreaths and rows of 
dancing and playing doll-children, with their quaintly con- 
ceived clothes and hats. The colour, it may be remarked, is a 
good deal taken down by the black-ink outlines. 

At Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket, some pictures 
are on view by the French Romantic school of landscap<e- 
There are the hoary stems of Diaz (1); a remarkable Glade in 
the Forest (12), by Troyon, where the effect tried for is simply 
the height and green glimmer of the wood, the background of 
trees being in drawing mere scrabbled symbols. No. 15, La 
Mare, is alovely work by the same painter, figures dark against 
a high evening horizon. With Corot, it is often a toss-up 
whether one is most struck with the conventionality of the 
notation, or with its amazing suggestiveness and beauty; a 
spot more or less sets us dreaming, not of the woods, but of 
china plates. But with some of the examples here, there can 
be no danger of that disillusion,—for instance, the faint salmon 
coloured sky, fretted by trees, over an old man wading in a 
woodland pool. Barbizon seems to be invading the strong 
places of the Ancient Briton, and in time may reach Trafalgar: 
Square itself. 

Besides the exhibition at Messrs. Vokins’, which we called 
attention to in a recent article as a useful supplement to the 
water-colour collection at the Academy, there is another now 
open at Messrs. Agnew’s, where those interested in the cor— 
troversy as to the merits of the older English water-colourists. 
will find a good many documents to their hand. 








BOOKS. 


——g@———— 
DR. JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND.* 

Dr. HILL appears to find an irresistible attraction in Johnson. 
He has written more about the famous Doctor than any man. 
living, and increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
The splendid-looking volume before us does not, however, owe 
all its charm to the author’s attractive letterpress. Mr. 
Speed’s share in the work is probably as important as Dr.. 
Hill’s. His numerous illustrations give a beauty to the pages’ 
that may well make the Footsteps of Dr. Johnson one of the 
principal gift-books of the season. If the work is a delight to 
read, it is also a pleasure to look at, and we learn with pleasure: 
that Dr. Hill hopes, in a companion volume, to follow Johnson’s 
footsteps in England. 

There are few incidents in the career of the “ Great Cham 
of Letters” more interesting than his Highland tour, with 
Boswell as his companion and cicerone. It was no light task 





* Footsteps of Dr. Johnson (Scotland). By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. London: Sampson Low. 1890, 
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in those days for a man with Johnson’s habits and tastes to 
undertake such a journey, and it is remarkable with what 
cheerfulness he accomplished it. Every one knows how 
prone he had been to exercise his wit upon the Scotch, and 
in travelling in the country he did not spare his words; 
but his jests were for the most part merry jests, and 
when he did find fault, it was seldom without just cause. 
Moreover, at that time there still existed a prejudice of race 
which Johnson shared on one side, with David Hume on the 
other; and it was not until the greatest of Scotchmen, by the 
help of his glorious imagination, formed a second and deeper 
union than that of 1707, that the two nations may be said to 
have become one in heart as well as in name. The Scotland 
visited by Dr. Johnson in 1773 was in many respects another 
country to that which we all know and love so well. In the 
resources of civilisation it was far behind England,—travelling 
was difficult, the food was coarse, there was a lack of comfort 
and refinement, and the English traveller, when he reached 
an inn, rarely took his ease in it. Johnson, be it remembered, 
did not go to Scotland to enjoy scenery, which is often the 
sole object of the modern tourist, but to see men and manners ; 
and his estimate, on the whole, was kindly. ‘“ Who can like 
the Highlands?” he exclaimed. “I like the inhabitants very 
well.” Johnson did not flatter; he had as keen an eye for 
faults as for virtues, and did not always, perhaps, choose his 
words with care; but, as Dr. Hill observes, his ill-humour 
“did not go deep, and no doubt was often laughed away. 
Of that rancour which disgraced Hume his nature was wholly 
incapable. He wished no ill to Scotland as Hume wished it 
to England.” John Wesley, who had often travelled over the 
same ground as far as Inverness, thought that Johnson’s 
Tour was written with great fidelity, “although,” he adds, “ in 
some respects he is thought to bear hard on the nation, which 
I am satisfied he never intended.” The Scotland of that age 
afforded scope for a humorist like Johnson, and there was 
ground, too, for his more severe remarks which did not make 
them the less unpleasant; but there seems little reason why a 
Scotchman nowadays should not read one of the most readable 
of the Doctor’s books with the good-humour with which an 
Englishman reads the smart sayings about England of an 
American humorist like Hawthorne. Yet Dr. Hill relates 
that a boatman on Loch Lomond said that, though he had 
himself read Johnson’s Journey, “ Scotchmen still feel too sore 
to like reading him.” 


After a journey in Scotland eight years prior to Johnson’s, 
the poet Gray wrote :—“I am returned from Scotland charmed 
with my expedition; it is of the Highlands I speak; the 
Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the mountains are 
ecstatic, and ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. 
Pe rere Then I had so beautiful an autumn, Italy could 
hardly produce a nobler scene, and this so sweetly contrasted 
with that perfection of nastiness and total want of accommo- 
dation that Scotland only can supply.” Johnson, though far 
from being so sensitive as Gray, experienced the same un- 
pleasantness, without having that poet’s compensation. In 
the enjoyment of what is sublime in Nature, Gray was 
far in advance of his age, while Johnson and his com- 
panion Boswell were, perhaps, on a level with it. Both 
of them, as all readers know, preferred Fleet Street to 
the finest scenery in the world. Writing in the heart 
of the Highlands, Johnson says:—‘ An eye accustomed 
to flowery pastures and waving harvests is astonished and 
repelled by this wide extent of hopeless sterility...... It 
will very readily occur that this uniformity of barrenness can 
afford very little amusement to the traveller; that it is easy 
to sit at home and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalls; 
and that those journeys are useless labours which neither im- 
pregnate the imagination nor enlarge the understanding.” 
The passion for mountain scenery now so strongly felt even 
by the average Englishman, was well-nigh unknown a century 
ago. The beauty of cultivation and of pastoral repose was 
appreciated, but the sterner features of Nature only excited 
disgust. Dr. Hill gives several illustrations of this feeling on 
the part of eighteenth-century travellers, and no doubt, as he 
suggests, the excessive discomforts and dangers of travel in 
wild and unfrequented regions may have confirmed this in- 
sensibility to beauty. Men, unless forced by necessity, were 
afraid of leaving the beaten tracks and the “ sweet security of 
streets ;” and it is to be remembered, also, in reading Johnson’s 
depreciative comments, that one lovely feature of Scottish 





scenery in our day was not often to be seen in his. He writes, 
for instance, of seeing only one tree older than himself ina 
journey of two hundred miles. The author, indeed, considers 
that the Highlands owe a good deal to his complaints. Writing 
of Dunvegan Castle, in Skye, Dr. Hill says :— 


** What a change has come since the day when he wrote that ‘ the 
country about Dunvegan is rough and barren. There are no trees 
except in the orchard, which is a low, sheltered spot, surrounded 
with a wall.” The rough old fellow.passed over the land with his 
strong common sense and his vigorous reproofs, and the rudeness 
of Nature has been tamed, and its barrenness changed into 
luxuriance. He deserved better of mankind even than he ‘who 
made two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only one grew before,’ for he made trees and 
flowers tc grow where before there had been none. He did that 
which a King of Scotland tried to do and failed. James the Fifth’s 
command that round every house plantations should be made, 
had resulted, I was told, in the few trees which Johnson saw. 
But where the King’s could be almost counted on the fingers of 
the two hands, Johnson’s cover whole hill-sides. I was informed 
by Miss Macleod of Macleod, for whose kindness I was most 
grateful, that she had no doubt that it was his reproaches which 
stirred up her grandfather to plant so widely.” 


It will be remembered, too, that Sir Waiter Scott considered 
that the eagerness for planting which afterwards became a 
passion, was due to Johnson’s sarcasms. The reference to 
Dunvegan reminds us it was there that his host offered 
Johnson the present of an island, on condition that he would 
reside there for three months in the year, or even for one 
month. Dr. Hill describes the little island—Isa by name, 
which Johnson, owing to the stormy weather, did not even 
see—as a solitary spot, where he would have had only sheep 
and sea-birds for companions. “For not a single day would 
he have endured the lonely dignity of such a domain.” One 
of Johnson’s pleasantest memories must have been of Dun- 
vegan, where, as he said, he “ tasted lotus and was in danger 
of forgetting that he was ever to depart.” Dr. Hill seems to 
think it incredible that Lady Macleod could have helped 
Johnson, as she is said to have done, to sixteen cups of tea. 
But why incredible? Cups were small in those days, and 
Johnson, who loved tea and eschewed wine, was never a 
temperate drinker. In an age when men were known to take 
from ten to fifteen glasses of whisky-toddy in one evening, 
Dr. Johnson’s achievement as a tea-drinker need not surprise 
us. He never understood what was meant by moderation, 
and when in earlier days he had taken wine, drank it out of 
tumblers. The modern tourist who makes his way through 
Scotland surrounded by all the comforts of home, will find it 
difficult to realise the annoyances and delay$ that Johnson 
had to endure. Travelling in post-chaises to Edinburgh, he 
was nine days upon the road; and while in Scotland, he 
was nearly ten weeks without receiving letters. He found 
the Scotch far behind the English in all the necessaries 
of life; he found whole tracts desolate that are now 
richly cultivated; he found, too, swarms of beggars, lazi- 
ness, and dirt, and inns without food and unfit to sleep 
in. When, for example, after a tedious ride, the travellers, 
“weary and disgusted,” reached Glenelg, where the way- 
farer will now find every comfort he can desire, there was, Dr. 
Johnson writes, “neither wine, bread, eggs, nor anything that 
we could eat or drink. When we were taken upstairs, a dirty 
fellow bounced out of the bed where one of us was to lie.” 
A gentleman in the neighbourhood sent them rum and white 
sugar, which Boswell appreciated. An attempt to cook some 
meat appears to have been made in vain, for Johnson had to 
content himself with a lemon and a piece of bread for his 
supper, and then slept in kis greatcoat on a bed of hay. 
These infelicities of travel were of frequent occurrence, and 
endured with cheerfulness, and when, after a long day’s 
journey in wind and rain, he found at Inverary an inn that 
was “not only commodious but magnificent,” the old man 
showed his youthful spirits by calling for a gill of whisky, 
which he tasted then for the first and last time. “Come,” he 
said, “let me know what it is that makes a Scotchman happy.” 
Yet how whisky was made he did not care to inquire, having 
no wish “ to improve the art of making poison pleasant.” By 
the help of post-chaises, Johnson and Boswell were able to 
reach Inverness; but they were then compelled to take horses, 
and on leaving Fort Augustus, entered “ upon a country upon 
which perhaps no wheel had ever rolled.” If so, the district was 
not more primitive than Scott found Liddesdale more than 
twenty years later, where no wheeled carriage had been seen 
until he drove through it in a gig. 
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Dr. Hill follows closely in the travellers’ steps, and in doing 
this, presents us with many a striking contrast between the 
past and the present. The author brings to his subject a full 
mind, and an enthusiasm that the reader will find contagious. 
The book will be read with pleasure, but unfortunately, 
owing to its weight and size, cannot be read with ease. This 
disadvantage, however, is not one to grumble at, for had the 
book been smaller, there would have been less scope for Mr. 


Speed’s art. 


CURIOSITIES OF LAW AND LAWYERS.* 
Co.uections of anecdotes, witty sayings, and “curious and 
entertaining ” facts, are proverbially unsatisfactory. Reading 
them is like dining off nothing but a series of rich entrées. 
Judged from the point of view of readableness, the present 
work is no exception to the general rule. Still, after making 
allowance for the indigestible character of its eight hun- 
dred pages of legal forced-meat, Curiosities of Law and 
Lawyers must be pronounced capable of affording no small 
amount of amusement. If impossible to read, it is excellent 
to dip into. The best method of treating such a book is, 
indeed, to apply to it the procedure of the Sortes Vergiliane. 
To be enjoyed, it must be opened at random. If the peruser 
thus takes pot-luck, he is sure, whether layman or lawyer, to 
find something entertaining. But if this is the only way to 
read the work before us, it is also the only way to review it. 
Criticism would be out of place. All we can do is to plunge 
in the tasting-spoon and give the public a few specimens of 
the stuff brought to the surface. 

Curiosities of Law and Lawyers is divided into a number of 
different headings, and under these the stories and bons-mots 
are appropriately grouped. In the chapter “About Judges,” 
there is to be found a delightful parody of Erskine’s style 
quoted from Miss Burney :— 

“Lord Loughborough was felicitous in mimicking the self- 

laudatory style of Erskine. ‘The egotism of that pleader,’ says 
Miss Burney, ‘is proverbial, and so happily was his manner hit, 
rather than caricatured, by the Chancellor Loughborough, that 
the audience deemed his inventive faculty a mere exercise of 
memory. Giving an account of a supposed public meeting, 
Erskine, he said, opened to this effect: “As to me, gentlemen, I 
trust I have some right to give my opinion freely. Would you 
know whence my title is derived? I challenge any man among 
you to inquire! If he ask my birth,—its genealogy may dispute 
with kings! If my wealth,—it is all for which I have time to 
hold out my hand! If my talents,—No! of these, gentlemen, I 
leave you to judge for yourselves!” ’” 
This is excellent, though hardly up to Canning’s famous 
parody of Erskine’s manner in the Anéi-Jacobin, which ought 
certainly to have found a place in the present volume. There, 
Erskine assumes that the text, “A little lower than the 
angels,” applies specially to him, though he begs the jury to 
notice the emphasis which is evidently meant to be laid on “a 
little lower.” In Canning’s parody, the personal details are de- 
lightful. Erskine mentions that he is descended from Kings, 
that he has a son at Harrow, and that he has been travelling 
about the country to fulfil his countless legal engagements, 
“chiefly in post-chaises.” In that portion of the work which 
deals with stories specially connected with Courts, are to be 
found the famous impromptu verses by Sir George Rose. 
They, and the circumstances under which they were composed, 
are doubtless known to many of our readers, but we shall not 
for that reason refrain from quoting. No one will mind 
meeting again so amusing a Joe Miller :— 

“Sir George Rose, when at the bar, having the note-book of 
the regular reporter of Lord Eldon’s decisions put into his hand, 
with a request that he would take a ncte for him of any decision 
which should be given, entered in it the following lines as a full 
record of all that was material, which had occurred during the 
day :— 





‘Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Angry, neat, but wrong: 
Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was heavy, dull, and long 
Mr. Parker 
Made the ease darker, 
Which was dark enongh without: 
Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said—I doubt.’ 


This jeu d’esprit, flying about Westminster Hall, reached the 
Chancellor, who was very much amused with it, notwithstanding 
the allusion to his doubting propensity. Soon after, Mr. Rose 
having to argue before him a very untenable proposition, he gave 
his opinion very gravely, and with infinite grace and felicity thus 








* Curiosities of Luv and Lawyers. By Croake James. New Edition, greatly 
enlarged, London: Sampson Low, Marston, £earle, and Rivington. 





concluded : ‘ For these reasons the judgment must be against your 
clients ; and here, Mr. Rose, the Chancellor does not doubt.’ ” 


Unless it be Canning’s famous metrical despatch beginning,— 


“Tn matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little, and asking too much,” 
we know no happier instance of impromptu versifying. 

The following curious anecdote of Lord Kenyon, quoted 
from Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, is of interest 
at a time when people imagine that gambling is a vice of the 
last ten years of the nineteenth century. Lord Kenyon’s 
manly declaration that knowledge of the world is not confined 
to people who frequent fashionable drawing-rooms is worth 
noting :— 

“Lord Kenyon carried on a furious war against the destructive 
vice of gaming, which he declared to be mischievously prevalent 
in both sexes. He recommended that fashionable gaming estab- 
lishments should be indicted as common nuisances, adding this 
threat, which is said to have caused deep dismay: ‘If any such 
prosecutions are fairly brought before me, and the guilty parties 
are convicted, whatever may be their rank or station in the country, 
though they may be the first ladies in the land, they shall certainly 
exhibit themselves in the pillory.” This ungallant attack upon 
the fair sex roused a chivalrous defence from the Earl of Carlisle, 
who described the sad consequences arising from the tribunals of 
justice being occupied by ‘legal monks, utterly ignorant of human 
nature and of the ways of men, who were governed by their own 
paltry prejudices, and thought they must be virtuous in propor. 
tion as they were coarse and ill-mannered.’ Lord Kenyon cared 
nothing for any of these invectives, except the imputation of 
being a ‘legal monk.’ This stuck to him very fast, and he fre- 
quently complained of it. When making any observation to the 
jury which he thought very knowing as well as emphatic, he 
would say :—‘ But, gentlemen, you will consider how far this is 
entitled to any weight, coming from a legal monk ; for a great dis- 
covery has been made, that the judges of the land, who are con- 
stantly conversant with business, who see much more of actual 
life on their circuits, and in Westminster Hall, than if they were 
shut up in gaming houses and brothels, are only legal monks.’ 
On another occasion he said : ‘ Somebody tells us that the judges 
are legal monks—that they know nothing of the world. What is 
the world ? It is necessary to define terms, in order to know what 
the world is, and what is meant by this knowledge of the world. 
If it is to be got by lounging, like young men of fashion, about 
Bond Street, or at gaming-tables, or at Newmarket, or in private 
houses of great men, or in brothels, I disavow being acquainted 
with it. But surely something of what may be called a knowledge 
of the world quicquid agunt homines, may be contained in courts of 
justice.’ ” 

In another section of the work, there is a curious account of 
the custom which at one time prevailed in France of sum- 
moning animals before the Courts of Law when they had 
inflicted injury upon the bodies or property of the King’s 
lieges. In order that there should be no miscarriage of 
justice, the Judges were accustomed to appoint an advocate 
for the animals under indictment. The following is an account 
of the successful pleading of a lawyer commissioned to defend 
a body of rats:— 





“The famous French lawyer, Chassanee, first established his 
fame by defending the rats in a process that had been instituted 
against them in the diocese of Autun. The rats did not appear 
at the first citation, and their advocate suggested that they had not 
all been summoned, but those only in a few localities; the proper 
way was to summon all the rats in every parish. This was held 
a good plea, and therefore all the rats were duly summoned. 
They did not however attend, but their advocate suggested that 
many of them were old and sick, and an extension of time should 
be given. This was again allowed, but the rats did not come into 
court at the extended time. The advocate then pleaded as the 
next excuse that the rats were most anxious to come, but as there 
were many cats on their way to court, they were entitled to pro- 
tection in going and coming, otherwise they were afraid to venture 
out of their holes. Therefore security must be given that the 
cats would not molest the litigants. The court allowed that this 
was reasonable; but the owners would not undertake to be bound 
for the good behaviour of their cats, and so the next appointment 
of the sitting of the court fell through, and the hearing was 
adjourned sine die.” 

Did space allow, we would gladly quote in detail from the 
chapter of “ Things not Generally Known,” which provides, 
instead of anecdotes, a number of very curious and interesting 
legal subtleties. Unfortunately, we can only allude to one 
of them, which contains a delightful judgment of Lord 
Ellenborough’s in regard to whether a man, by nailing 
to his own wall a board which overhangs his neighbour’s 
field is liable to an action of trespass. The Chief Justice 
began by remarking, “I do not think it is a trespass to inter- 
fere with the column of air superincumbent on the close of 
another,” and went on to declare that he was also unprepared 
to say that “ firing across a field in vacuo, no part of the con- 
tents touching it, amounts to a clausum fregit.” To he 
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thoroughly enjoyed, however, this example of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s nisi prius manner must be read in the large, and 
we must therefore ask our readers to consider for themselves 
his further disquisition upon whether an action of trespass 
would lie against the owner of a balloon on the part of all the 
persons whose lands it traversed. With one more quotation 
we havedone. It contains an excellent story of Lord Thurlow: 


“Having once got into a dispute with a bishop respecting a 
living of which the Great Seal had the alternate presentation, the 
bishop’s secretary called upon Lord Chancellor Thurlow and said, 
‘My Lord Bishop of —— sends his compliments to your lordship, 
and believes that the next turn to present to belongs to his 
lordship?’ Chancellor: ‘Give my compliments to his lordship, 
and tell him that I will see him d——d first before he shall 
present.’ Secretary : ‘This, my lord, is a very unpleasant message 
to deliver to a bishop.’ Chancellor: ‘You are right, it is so; 
therefore tell the bishop that I will be d——d first before he shall 
present.’ ” 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY.* 
THE old Wykhamist motto, “ Manners Makyth Man,” seems 
to have been a maxim that impressed itself upon the mind of 
George Washington at a very early year of his life. Among 
his manuscript-books that are still preserved in the State 
Archives at Washington City, the one that bears the earliest 
date, that of his fourteenth year, is chiefly occupied by a 
collection of “ Rules of Civility and Decent Behaviour in Com- 
pany and Conversation,” which, together with sundry forms 
for commercial correspondence, had been copied out by the 
boy for his future guidance. It is curious that in spite of the 
great mass of literature that has collected round the name of 
Washington, these rules have never before found their way 
into print, nor even been mentioned by the many authors 
who have written of Washington’s life. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Conway suggests, as all the biographies of the great 
American were written in a eulogistic rather than a critical 
spirit, their authors were disinclined to admit matter that 
might have given cause for scandal to their readers. It 
would have been hardly seemly in their eyes that the object 
of their worship, the Father of the great Republic and the 
champion of liberty and equality, should have written, even 
in his boyish days, of the respectful demeanour that should 
be observed in the presence of social superiors, the deference 
that was due to Lords and “Persons of Quality,” or the 
necessity of avoiding unbecoming speech and action before 
inferiors. However that may be, even after the book had 
been rescued from the mice of Mount Vernon—who had 
eaten a good many of the rules—and had been placed among 
the State Archives, it was still left unnoticed by the historian. 
But “the best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley,” 
—and neither mouse nor man has succeeded in suppressing 
this interesting record of Washington’s boyhood, which 
Mr. Conway has now given us in a restored condition. The 
restoration of the missing portions has been effected by 
reference to the original documents from which the rules were 
compiled, and the discovery of their source shows no little 
ingenuity on the part of Mr. Conway. It had generally been 
supposed by those who had examined this manuscript, that 
Washington must have invented the rules himself, putting into 
his own words the results of miscellaneous reading; but with 
this opinion Mr. Conway could not agree, and for a very 
curious reason. In the whole list of rules there was no 
mention of womankind, or of the conduct that a man should 
observe towards the other sex, and as Washington in his 
schooldays showed a certain precocity in his dealings with 
women, Mr. Conway argued that he would hardly have 
composed a manual of behaviour that was wanting in 
so essential a respect. Having set himself to discover 
a source that would explain the omission, he found it 
in a treatise entitled Bienseance de la Conversation entre 
les Hommes, composed by one Jesuit College in 1595 for 
the use of another. His researches brought to light several 
other treatises that had been compiled from the same source, 
notably one which is said to have been translated into English 
by a Master Francis Hawkins, in his eighth year, and which 
bears the date of 1646. It is impossible, however, to trace 
any connection between the English infant prodigy and the 
Virginian. 








When the date and source of the original rules are con- 
sidered, it will he seen that even in their revised state they 





* George Washington’s Rules of Civility, Traced to their Source and Restored. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway, London; Chatto and Windus. 





can hardly be taken to give a faithful picture of the manners, 
or the want of manners, that prevailed in Washington’s day. 
The revision that would be made by a boy of fourteen would 
in all probability have been of rather a capricious nature, and 
would have included a good deal of matter which was out of 
date in 1745, a century and a half later than the original rules 
from which he was copying. There might have been a con- 
siderable want of refinement even in the best society of that day 
in Virginia, but there could hardly have been such a want of 
cleanliness as would necessitate Rule 13, that begins: “ Killno 
vermin, as Fleas, lice, etc., in the Sight of others.” And so with 
many others of the rules, the curious side-light that they throw 
is, not upon the American manners of the eighteenth century, 
but upon the monastic manners in France at the end of the 
sixteenth. Remembering this, it would be unfair to lay any 
stress upon the incongruity between the American idea of 
Washington and such rules as the following :— 

“37th. In speaking to men of Quality do not lean, nor look 
them full in the Face, nor approach too near them, at lest Keep 
a full Pace from them. 

“29th. When you meet with one of Greater Quality than your- 
self, Stop, and retire especially if it be at a Door or any Straight 
place to give way for him to Pass. 

“85th. In Company of these of Higher Quality than yourself 
Speak not till you are ask’d a Question then Stand upright put 
of your Hat and Answer in a few words.” 

In another rule he notes that “if a Person of Quality 
comes in while your Conversing its handsome to Repeat what 
was said before.” Very handsome, no doubt; but still, this 
anxiety to show deference to those whom he sometimes styles 
“ Superiers,” is hardly in accordance with the American con- 
ception of the whole duty of man, and will not look well in 
the eyes of his admirers. The most useful and the most 
pleasant rules, however, are those that relate to the dinner. 
table :— 

“92nd. Take no salt or cut Bread with your Knife Greasy. 

“94th. If you Soak bread in the Sauce let it be no more than 
what you put in your Mouth at a time and blow not your broth 
at Table but Stay till Cools of it Self. 

“97th. Put not another bit into your Mouth till the former be 
Swallowed let not your morsels be too big for the jowls. 

“99th. Drink not too leisurely nor yet too hastily. Before and 

after Drinking wipe your Lips breath not then or Ever with too 
Great a Noise, for its uncivil.” 
Assuredly it is most uncivil; and as it would be hardly civil 
on our part to quote some other rules, which are perhaps a 
little too plain and outspoken for modern taste, we will 
be content with those that we have already given. The 
spelling is often eccentric, and stops are conspicuous by 
their absence, neither of which faults are surprising in a 
boy of fourteen of the last century. But the chief interest 
in the rules, beyond their quaintness of expression, lies in 
the fact that they were written out and apparently laid 
to heart by the schoolboy who was afterwards known as 
George Washington and the Father of his country, and may 
presumably be taken as one of the iniinences that moulded his 
character. One cannot help speculating as to how far 
Washington strove to follow those rules, and whether a certain 
courtesy and consideration for others which he undoubtedly 
displayed, were solely the result of that early training and a 
conscious effort to frame his conduct in accordance with it, or 
simply, as in the case of most people, the outcome of a natural 
instinct towards politeness. One thing at least we may 
assume—from the fact that he considered such rules of 
sufficient importance to be copied into his every-day book— 
that he.did not esteem a careful attention to the minor 
moralities to be below the dignity of man. We might wish 
that his countrymen, who worship his memory, had been at 
more pains to copy their idol in this respect. 





PROFESSOR JEBB’S EDITION OF THE 
“ PHILOCTETES.”* 
Witx the Philoctetes, Professor Jebb completes the first 
half of his monumental edition of Sophocles. Three plays 
and the Fragments are still before him. But his task is 
already more than half-done, for the Ajax and the Electra 
are two of those plays, and he has published school editions 
of the Ajaz and Electra which prove that he has them, so to 
speak, at his fingers’ ends. It will be time enough when his 
edition of Sophocles is completed, to attempt to estimate the 





* Sophocles: with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose. By R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., &c. Part IV. The “ Philoctetes.’”? Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1890, 
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place which it will entitle him to take among the foremost 
Greek scholars of England. For the present, eulogy in detail 
of the separate volumes of that edition is superfluous. Their 
merits have been warmly recognised by German as well as 
by English critics. If we say, then, that the Philoctetes is 
as well edited as the Antigone was, we have said all that 
is necessary. For this means, of course, that the com- 
mentary is full of sense and scholarship, that the trans- 
lation is close and accurate without being literal, and 
that the introduction is all that an introduction to a 
Greek play ought to be. We have a suspicion that in his 
critical notes and in his appendix, Professor Jebb has 
recorded conjectural emendations which did not deserve to be 
so honoured. But our suspicion is probably unwarranted. 
It is only a very small minority of his readers that will scan 
these conjectures, and he has probably gauged the wants of 
that minority more accurately than we can. The introduction 
is the only portion of this volume which leaves us a chance of 
expressing an opinion at variance with Professor Jebb’s. And 
in taking advantage of that chance, discretion warns us to 
admit that we may be, and probably are, judging the 
Philoctetes from a wrong point of view. It was produced 
when Sophocles was in his eighty-seventh year, and gained 
the prize at the Great Dionysia in B.C. 409. It is a good, 
plain, second-rate drama, and no tragedy at all in the sense 
in which the Aja# is a tragedy. The diction of it has been 
blamed as deficient in the lofty force of the poet’s earlier 
compositions. Professor Jebb explains this by saying that 
“the gradual unfolding of character, to which the plot owes 
its peculiar interest, is effected by the conversations of Neopto- 
lemus with Odysseus or with Philoctetes, in which a more 
familiar tone necessarily predominates.” We have no fault 
ourselves to find with the diction of this play, and its interest 
clearly centres in its analysis, so to speak, of the characters 
of Philoctetes and Neoptolemus. Sophocles clearly intended 
to make his hearers sympathise with the manly way in which 
the former bears the worst of human evils, and the latter 
retrieves the sin against honour which he had committed, at 
the instigation of his insidious confederate Ulysses. Up to 
the close of the play, the poet carries out his purpose with 
admirable skill; but then, and suddenly, his good genius 
forsakes him. For when his deus ew machind arrives to set all 
right, Philoctetes is about to take a step which is nothing 
short of criminal in its mulishness, and Neoptolemus, soul of 
honour though he be, is about to play the part of a cowardly 
traitor. We shall justify, or attempt to justify, this very 
strong language further on. Before doing so, there is another 
curious blot to be noticed. A®schylus had written a Philoctetes, 
and so had Euripides, when Sophocles tried his hand on the 
tempting theme. There is nothing, however, to show that in 
their treatment of the subject anything more was necessary 
for the Grecian emissaries to do than secure the arrows of 
Philoctetes, and bring himself, perhaps, on compulsion to 
Troy. Sophocles deliberately set himself a far more difficult 
task. His Philoctetes had to be persuaded to go of 
his own free will to Troy, and the arrows of Hercules 
without Philoctetes were quite useless to the worn-out 
besiegers of that famous town. The poet, however, shirks his 
task. His Ulysses, after a brief and unsympathetic appeal to 
Philoctetes, turns his back on the helpless cripple, and leaves 
him to die of hunger or by suicide. Professor Jebb is of 
opinion that the crafty Ithacan intended to return and carry 
Philoctetes off by force. We cannot see a shade of probability 
in this theory. Neoptolemus had a good opportunity of testing 
it. In the quarrel scene he might reasonably have said to 
Ulysses, that as the bow was useless without its master, he 
was doing the Greek army no wrong by returning it. He 
refrains from doing so, and the reason why he refrains is the 
good and sufficient one, that Sophocles himself was quite 
as ignorant as his commentators are of the way in which 
Ulysses intended to work himself out of his difficult position. 
Sophocles, in fact, had, so far as the plot of his play was con- 
cerned, determined from the first to find its solution in a 
deus ex machint. This device was unworthy of so great a 
poet, and brought his play—or we are greatly mistaken— 
to a lame and impotent conclusion. Neoptolemus, after 
returning the bow, makes a brief and manly appeal to 
Philoctetes to come to Troy and be cured of his awful 
malady, and to share with himself the glory of taking 
Troy. The reply of Philoctetes is, to put it mildly, unsatis- 





factory. His past sufferings have ceased to cut him to the 
quick, and it is not from resentment so much as from fear that 
he refuses to put himself again in the hands of the sons of 
Atreus and Ulysses. He insists upon Neoptolemus taking him 
at once to his native Malis according to promise, and suggests 
that the son of Achilles should betake himself to Scyros, and 
leave the Greeks, in modern phraseology, to stew in their own 
juice. The son of Achilles, to our surprise, finds that there is 
reason in this suggestion, and the pair are about to embark, 
when Heracles appears, and brings them to their senses ex 
machina, All’s well that ends well; but we are unable to agree 
with Professor Jebb in thinking that “ the supernatural agency 
of Hercules is employed here in a strictly artistic manner.” 
In the feeble efforts which Neoptolemus makes to divert 
Philoctetes from his purpose, he casually alludes to the danger 
he was running by listening to that obstinate cripple’s prayer. 
The cripple, however, reassures him, and promises to protect 
him from all Greece with his “inevitable arrows.” It is here, 
we think, that Sophocles might have put a speech into the mouth 
of Neoptolemus, which would have swept all the cobwebs out of 
the brain of Philoctetes, and brought the drama toa satisfactory 
end without the unsatisfactory intervention of a deus ex machin. 
Neoptolemus might have urged that the fears of Philoctetes, 
as he could now see, were feigned or ungrounded; that it was 
the obvious duty of Philoctetes to be cured before he returned 
to Malis,—he would prove a blessing to his subjects if he re- 
turned to them with wealth and health and honour, but a 
curse rather if he returned to them as a pauper smitten with 
an incurable and most distressful malady. He might have 
further urged that his promise was a feigned one already 
amply atoned for; that it was against all the laws of honour 
for him to keep such a promise: he was commissioned by the 
Greeks to bring Philoctetes to Troy; he had failed, but other 
emissaries might succeed, and in any case it would be treachery 
of the worst kind for him to remove Philoctetes out of their 
reach. If he skulked away to Scyros, he would be sacrificing 
his own honour, his father’s armour, and the interests of his 
father’s veterans. He would be beginning life under a cloud 
of well-deserved disgrace,—a cloud, too, from which it was 
improbable that he should ever emerge. Could Philoctetes 
wish to exact such a sacrifice from a man who had never 
wronged him? If he did, there was no help for it; Neoptolemus 
must return at once to Troy, and if Philoctetes would not come 
with him, on the head of Philoctetes must justly rest all future 
woes in store for him. It is easy, if we may say so, to conceive 
that Sophocles could have written a speech on these lines 
which would have proved irresistible. The result, of course, 
would have been identical with that which he obtains by his 
deus ex machind. But it would have been obtained without 
branding Philoctetes with a stolid indifference to the claims 
of his subjects, and Neoptolemus with a worse than stolid in- 
difference to the claims of his, and to his own reputation. 

There are two other points in the introduction on which we 
have to saya few words. Attention is called there to the 
grievous decline which the Homeric conception of Ulysses 
suffered in the later period of the Attic drama. Sophocles, it 
seems, was more “ lenient to the resourceful hero” than other 
dramatists were. Ulysses in the Ajaw is the Ulysses of Homer 
placed in circumstances which leave him no scope for the 
exercise of his “resourcefulness” and courage. He is 
not the Ulysses of Homer in the Philoctetes; but this is 
clearly due to the exigencies of the dramatist. We have no 
space left to enlarge on this point, but we may venture to 
express an opinion that the poor figure which Ulysses cuts in 
Attic drama may be largely due to the fact that side by side 
with the Homeric Ulysses there stood another conception of 
his character in the minds of an Athenian audience. This 
would be drawn from the Little Iliad, and from the Sack of 
Troy, when Ulysses, as the man who stole the Palladium, and 
as the reputed son of a prince of robbers like Sisyphus, was 
probably represented as fit for “treasons, stratagems, and 
plots” of every kind. 

The other point is raised by the shrieks of Philoctetes in 
the paroxyms of his disease. Professor Jebb quotes Lessing, 
and declares that “the best critic in Europe,” as Macaulay 
called him, has shown “how Sophocles in the Philoctetes has 
reconciled the necessary portrayal of physical suffering with 
the highest requirements of tragic art.” Well, what Lessing 
did show is, briefly, this: he pointed out that there was a 
supernatural element in the operation of the wound; that the 
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cries of Philoctetes were wrung from him by extreme tor- 
ment, despite his efforts to stifle them; and that while the 
cry of a hare, drawn from him by bodily pain, “ seems to re- 
quire more sympathy than is usually forthcoming,” Sophocles 
has forestalled this difficulty by “causing the other persons 
of the drama to have their own interests.” Now, with all due 
respect to the memory of Lessing, we venture to suggest that 
here, for once in a way, he draws out the thread of his discourse 
finer than the staple of his argument. Sophocles had no 
alternative; he was bound to follow the legend which 
represented that the exile of Philoctetes was mainly due 
to his stentorian shrieks, which made it impossible for 
his comrades to perform religious rites, which required the 
absence of all ill-omened sounds. Sophocles was as much 
compelled to represent his Philoctetes as shrieking in his 
agony, as he was to represent his Tiresias as blind. We do 
not believe that there was a single person amongst the 
spectators of the play who felt that the hero’s shrieks were 
either strange or unbecoming. It was an afterthought of 
modern criticism to suppose that they were both. If this 
afterthought were true, there is merit, no doubt, in Lessing’s 
defence of Sophocles. But our deliberate opinion is, that the 
great critic’s arguments on this occasion defend something 
which requires no defence, and explain something which 
requires no explanation. 





HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE.* 

Ir is generally acknowledged that the best way of getting 
outside ourselves is to see ourselves as others see us; and this 
is most easily done by inducing a foreigner to set down 
frankly, clearly, and honestly, his observations and reflections. 
The Dutch, if they had decided on going about the matter 
with their usual wisdom, could not have chosen an individual 
more fitted by virtue of contrasted race and country than an 
educated, observant, keenly artistic, and highly sensitive 
Italian. To come from the land of sun, of exquisite scenery 
and still more exquisite colouring, where Art is Nature, and 
the Graces are possessed by all, the home of an early and 
splendid civilisation, to a land of amphibians, covered with 
a dense sky and shrouded in a perpetual haze, where man, 
instead of leaning on Nature, spends his years in fighting 
against her,—this was indeed a contrast, and Signor de Amicis 
felt it, and has expressed it with great force in his nervous, 
picturesque, and graphic style. He has a full eloquence, but 
his command of language, if large, is never redundant ; it is 
that of an artist intellectually keen, and keenly observant. 
To follow out the prescription of contrast and strangeness 
which the traveller had set himself, he visited Zealand, which 
is a puzzle to the Hollanders themselves. It was a sea in the 
Middle Ages, had been reclaimed at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, drowned by the Zealanders in self-defence 
during the War of Independence, and is now once more fertile 
Zealand, neither land nor sea, but a hopeless tangle of the 
two. The traveller, as he passes along the silent canals, sees 
nothing but water, the green strips of dykes, occasional 
red roofs and steeples, and countless windmills. Having 
partially accustomed himself to this weird and peculiar land- 
scape, our traveller arrived by night at Rotterdam. The next 
morning he saw the extraordinary colouring, “half-funereal 
and half-festive,” of the houses, partly red and partly white 
(the dark red appearing nearly black in the distance), and the 
grotesque appearance of the distorted and seemingly tumble- 
down houses. He relates how the reality of the fact that this 
peculiarity is the rule and not the exception dawned on him, 
and then breaks into a singularly animated and clever 
description of the sight :— 

“All the houses—in any street one may count the exceptions 
on his fingers—lean more or less, but the greater part of them so 
much that at the roof they lean forward at least a foot beyond 
their neighbours’, which may be straight or not so visibly in- 
clined; one leans forward as if it would fall forward into the 
street, another backward, another to the left, another to the 
right; at some points six or seven contiguous houses all lean 
forward together, those in the middle most, those at the ends less, 
looking like a paling with the crowd pressing against it. At another 
point two houses lean together as if supporting one another. In 
certain streets the houses for a long distance lean all one way, like 
trees beaten by a prevailing wind ; and then another long row will 


lean in the opposite direction, as if the wind had changed. Some- 
times there is a certain regularity of inclination that is scarcely 
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noticeable; and again, at crossings and in the smaller streets, 
there is an indescribable confusion of lines, a real architectural 
frolic, a dance of houses, a disorder that seems animated. There 
are houses that nod forward as if asleep, others that start back- 
ward as if frightened ; some bending toward each other, their roofs 
almost touching, as if in secret conference; some falling upon one 
another as if they were drunk, some leaning backward between 
others that lean forward, like malefactors dragged onward by 
their guards; rows of houses that curtsey to a steeple, groups of 
small houses all inclined toward one in the middle, like conspirators 
in conclave.” 

The cleanliness of Rotterdam, and, indeed, all Holland, 
astonished our traveller, prepared as he was to be critical ; 
here again comes in the value of contrast. The poorest 
quarter of the town, between the Hoog Straat and one of the 
eastern canals, where the houses are smallest, so that the roof 
can sometimes be touched with the hand, is wonderfully 
clean :— 

“There is no dirt in the streets, no bad smells, not a rag to be 
seen, ora hand held out to beg; there is an atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and well-being which makes one blush for the miserable 
quarters where the poor are crowded in our cities, not excepting 
Paris, which has its Rue Mouffetard.” 

Aye! and Rome, and Florence the Festive, and, alas! Venice 
the Golden. What a contrast, indeed! At Rotterdam, too, 
the smoking of the Hollanders first attracted his attention. 
He relates the story of one Van Klaes, surnamed “ Father 
Great-Pipe,” a successful Indian merchant, who made in his 
house a marvellous collection of pipes. Van Klaes smoked 
150 grammes per day (a good five ounces), and lived to the 
age of ninety-eight. In his will, all smokers were invited to 
his funeral, and those who accepted were to receive ten 
pounds of tobacco and two pipes. The poor who took part 
in the ceremony received an annual present of tobacco. 
The condition of smoking during the ceremonies was im- 
posed on all. The coffin was lined with the wood of cigar- 
boxes, and inside this was laid a packet of Caporal (!), anda 
packet of old Dutch tobacco. “ At my side shall be laid my 
favourite pipe and a box of matches, because no one knows 
what may happen. When the coffin is deposited in the vault, 
every person present shall pass by and cast upon it the ashes 
of his pipe.” He was a bit of a philosopher, was Mynheer 
van Klaes. His cook, Gertrude, who hated tobacco as much 
as her master loved it, followed the procession with a cigarette ; 
she had received a large legacy. At Rotterdam, also, the 
writer passes in review Dutch painting, and exclaims, as an 
Italian naturally would, at the wonderful realism, the ex- 
traordinary accuracy, and the laborious finish of the Dutch 
artists. Their painting is the exact counterpart of the Dutch 
character, and whether one calls it high art or low art, it 
was emphatically painting, if we mean by that word the 
representation of animate and inanimate things by means 
of colour. The writer reminds the reader that his analysis 
is not for those who know, but for those who have for- 
gotten; but it is a very just and kind criticism, general 
enough to be broadly effective, and delicate enough in par- 
ticular and as regards exceptions, to be read by all with 
interest, and has doubtless ere now been read by the Dutch 
with much profit to themselves. Delft, the Hague, Leyden, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Utrecht, these cities our traveller 
visited, becoming with each better acquainted with the Dutch, 
and their manner of life as revealed to the stranger. It was 
the exterior of the Dutchmen that Signor de Amicis saw, the 
staid, methodical, common-sense, coldly-courteous, and quite 
unimaginative Dutchmen, at once the most conservative, 
the most liberally educated and republican of Continental 
nations; and we may be sure that such individuals furnished 
quite enough matter for wonder and study for him, without 
attempting to gauge the domestic life of a most home-loving 
people. What he did see of their houses may be summed 
up in one word, cleanliness,—cleanliness of life, cleanliness 
of morals, and cleanliness of surroundings; and these out- 
ward and visible signs left no doubt as to the exceeding 
peace, homeliness, affection, and sanctity of the inner circle 
of national life. There was not time to do both, so he 
busies himself with the working existence of the Hollander, as 
he appears in the cities of to-day and speaks in the history of 
his country. Delft, the city of disasters, the guardian of 
melancholy memories, where William the Silent was assassi- 
nated, impressed the traveller with its air of solemn quietness 
and its peaceful prettiness. The figure rises up before him, 
as it does before us, of that true gentleman, patriot, and 
martyr, William of Orange. One coming from liberated 
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Italy could not fail to be stirred by the memorials of that 
fearful fight, when that muddle of sea, sky, land, canals, 
dykes, and windmills, sucked down the whole power of the 
Spanish Monarchy,—a “ fantastic funeral,” our writer calls it, 
in his striking description of the war in Zealand, and adds: 
“and it was indeed the funeral of the great Spanish 
Monarchy, which was being slowly drowned in the waters of 
Holland and covered with mud and maledictions.” 

There is perhaps one dirty spot in Holland, that country 
where the Picturesque does not go hand-in-hand with the 
Dirty, and that is the Jew’s quarter, the Ghetto of Amster- 
dam ; and there is no filthier spot on the face of the globe. 
The description of it here given is too long to be quoted, and 
quotation, if not complete, would be unjust; but it is 
both powerful and brilliant, and intensely vivid. Besides 
these habitants of the Ghetto, “the gipsies of the Albaicin 
of Granada are sweet and clean and perfumed;” and this 
comparison may be of use to those who have seen the one 
and not the other. The Jew who did what man could do for 
that much maltreated gem, the Koh-i-nor, was to be seen a 
few years ago in the Zwanenburger Straat. Signor de Amicis 
visited the dead cities of Zuyder Zee, though these cities are 
not so dead as he and M. Havant would have us believe; 
great they are no longer, but they have a quiet Dutch exist- 
ence of their own, and are not idle. It was surely some- 
what ungrateful of the traveller to call Edam a dead 
city, whence is named that celebrated cheese, “wherein 
when once you have thrust your knife you can never leave 
off until you have excavated the whole, while desire still 
hovers over the shell.” Our traveller seems to have accus- 
tomed himself to Dutch cookery. If it is more remarkable 
for quantity than quality, it is good of its kind, which is more 
than can be said for a great deal of Continentaland Peninsular 
cookery. The greatest surprise in store for the traveller was 
Friesland and the Frisians, especially the Frisian women,— 
those “ beardless cuirassiers,” as he calls them. Their peculiar 
headdresses, especially when they are gold, may cost large 
sums. A Frisian maid-servant wore one that cost £24, and 
her lover was a wood-cutter! And what did he think of the 
Groningen peasantry, the wealthiest in the world ? 

There is many and many an old Dutch town, and many an 
ancient bit of Dutch architectural art, which the writer of 
Holland and its People never saw, and may have been next to, 
and not known. But one man cannot see everything, and 
having decided to study the more easily approached Hollander: 
the author has done his best. It is a complaint that must 
often be made against Continental travellers, that they seek 
acquaintance only with the life of cities, and not with that of 
the peasantry. Signor de Amicis has to a certain extent avoided 
this reproach, and there can be nothing but pleasure and 
appreciation in reading his Holland, remarkable both for its 
literary quality and justness, and its absence of detraction. 
The book is, in fact, so good, that we have broken a rule in 
order to review this new edition. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

By far the most interesting paper in the Contemporary Review 
for March, is Mr. J. J. Clancy’s account of his reasons for 
adhering to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Clancy writes like an English- 
man, without rhetoric or fanfaronade, and evidently thinks 
that his arguments ought to be convincing. They are, briefly, 
that in deserting Mr. Parnell, the Irish Home-rulers surrender 
the independence of their organisation, which he holds to be 
essential to the success of the cause; that Mr. Parnell, and 
‘he alone, can terminate the internal dissensions of Irishmen ; 
and that no certain advantage to the cause has been offered 
in return for a concession in itself so inexpedient. Upon the 
first point, Mr. Clancy states his case in a paragraph which 
deserves to be quoted entire :— 

** What were the circumstances of the occasion? The verdict in 
the Divorce Court was given on November 17th. On November 18th 
the central branch of the National League held its usual fortnightly 
meeting in Dublin. At that meeting the attendance was unusually 
large. No less than eight or nine members of the Irish party 
delivered speeches on the occasion. The subject of every speech 
was the verdict that had been given the day before, and the 
position of Mr. Parnell. The declarations made on that subject 
were clear, emphatic, and unanimous, and were enthusiastically 
received. They were to the effect that the question whether Mr. 


Parnell should go or stay was one for the decision of the Irish 
people, and that the Irish people wished and commanded him to 





was held in Dublin. It took place in the Leinster Hall—the 
largest hall in the city—which was crowded to its utmost limits. 
On the platform every section of Irish Home-rulers was repre- 
sented, including the two law officers in the last Liberal Govern- 
ment. No less then twenty-five members of the Irish party were 
present. Amongst the speakers were two mayors of provincial 
cities. Again, the great topic of discussion was that which had 
been discussed at the meeting of the League; again, the burden 
of the speeches was that Mr. Parnell should remain ; and, again, 
the enthusiasm with which the various declarations to that effect 
were received was simply unbounded. On the same day two 
county conventions were held—one in Galway, and the other in 
Meath. Both were largely attended by priests and laymen, and 
the Irish party was at each represented in the chair and on the 
platform. At each a resolution expressing unabated confidence 
in Mr. Parnell was passed without a dissentient voice, and amidst 
every sign of genuine satisfaction. Outside those meetings and 
conventions, in the country, not a murmur of disapprobation at 
what had been said and done in Dublin, in Galway, or in Meath, 
came from any quarter; on the contrary, any other expressions 
of opinion that were uttered on the subject anywhere coincided 
with those just enumerated.” 


It is clear, therefore, that, in throwing over Mr. Parnell, his | 


followers submitted to English dictation, and merged their 
body in an English party association. As to the dissensions, 
Mr. Parnell had already welded the “Whigs,” or nominal 
Home-rulers, the Moderate Home-rulers, and the Fenians 
into one party, and was rapidly conciliating many Irish 
Conservatives, who saw that he was a statesman and not 
a mere destructive ; and as to the advantage to be gained, 
Mr. Clancy denies that any one has been secured, Mre 
Gladstone being by no means wholly his own master, and 
the Gladstonians displaying a most sinister readiness to post- 
pone the whole question of Home-rule to proposals nearer to 
English workmen’s hearts. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Clancy is one of the few perfectly independent Parnellites, 
and a man whose speech in No. 15 Committee-room carried 
a weight which somewhat surprised English lookers-on. 
There is another paper on Mr. Parnell in the New Review, 
by Mr. Timothy Healy, and, under colour of easy impartiality, 
it is, as may be imagined, vitriolic, its main idea being that 
Mr. Parnell has deteriorated under the effect of his own 
unchecked ascendency. The paper, however, adds nothing to 
our knowledge, except the following extraordinary story, 
which, if it is true, certainly explains in part the great defeat 
in Kilkenny, and throws a disagreeable light on Mr. Parnell’s 
inner nature: — 

“ The Saturday before the polling, however, a profound mistake 
was made. Being market day in Kilkenny city, a large crowd of 
voters gathered to hear the speeches from a hotel window, fronting 
the wide market-place. As Mr. Parnell spoke, a rustic funeral 
came in sight. Mr. Redmond, knowing the Catholic reverence 
for the dead, pulled at his leader and asked him to stop till the 
humble cortege had passed. Mr. Parnell, however, persisted, 
and just as the coffin with the poor mourners following came 
abreast of the window, an inspiration caught him, and he 
pointed at it, shrieking, ‘There goes the hearse of Sir John Pope 
Hennessy.’ Even in savage or pagan countries this, probably, 
would be something worse than bad form. The Kilkenny farmers 
turned round to follow the outstretched finger and shuddered, 
seeing at what it pointed. For them it was not merely an uncanny 
or heartless parable. It was a ghastly, irreligious outrage on the 
dead. Coming from the ‘illustrious Parnell,’ whom they had been 
taught to regard as the pearl of knightly courtesy, it was un- 
pardonable. The funeral passed on, the mecting melted away, 
and from mouth to mouth passed the story of the outrage on the 
dead. The priests, then, were not wrong about this man. Kil- 
kenny was lost.” 

—tThe remainder of the Contemporary, with the exception 
of an estimate of Mr. Rudyard Kipling by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
is a trifle dull. “An Anglo-Russian” tries to state the case 
against the Russian Jews, but succeeds only in raising the 
impression that their persecution is more coldly deliberate than 
was imagined, its object, he affirms, being either to compel the 
Jews to depart, or so to reduce their prosperity that they 
will cease to multiply with their present portentous rapidity. 
Their birth rate far exceeds the Russian, while their death-rate 
is lower, and he seems seriously to believe that the Jews in 
Russia may increase till they are thirty millions. They are 
already six, and they were once only two. That prospect is, 
we need not say, no apology for cruelty and injustice ; but even 
if it were, the means adopted to prevent it are singularly 
foolish. It is not the cultivated and the comfortable who 
multiply so fast, but the oppressed and the reckless, as witness 
the Irish of a century ago, and the Chinese now. The truth 
seems to be, that the Russians, while greatly disliking the 
Jews, are morbidly afraid of their intellectual superiority and 


stay. On November 20th another and a more important meeting | faculty for accumulating wealth—*“ The Eclipse of Justice,” 
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by Mr. Francis Peek, is remarkable from the obvious earnest- 
ness of the writer, who maintains that the inequalities in our 
punishments for offences are becoming disgraceful, and of 
themselves justify the demand for a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
They are certainly sufficient to create a strong feeling of sur- 
prise that the Judges do not prepare and observe a code among 
themselves——Mr. R. Heath sends an interesting because 
appreciative paper on the ideas of the old Anabaptists, whose 
sect, he believes, will rise again. They all held, he says, the 
doctrine which Quakers call that of “the inner light,” the 
something divine in each man, and drew from it the deduction 
that in an ideal state of society, there would be no laws save 
Christ’s, no government save the invisible theocracy, no Law 
Courts, and no penalties except excommunication. Mr. Heath 
forgets, we imagine, that as the inner light is not equal in all, 
the majority must rule, and that as even religious ideas need 
interpretation, the trusted interpreter soon becomes a Sove- 
reign, as happened in Munster to the horror of mankind. In 
truth, such a system of thinking can have only one of two 
results,—the establishment of a theocracy sure to become 
despotic, asin the Puritan States of America; or total anarchy, 
each man doing what is right in his own eyes. In recording 
the frightful oppression to which the Anabaptists were sub- 
jected, he should have said something more of the provocation 
they gave, not only by doctrines, but by positive acts. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava writes a pleasant and kindly paper on “The Women of 
India,” defective only in this, that she does not give enough of 
the facts which must have come within her own experience. 
We finish reading with nothing but an impression that a com- 
petent English lady who saw many of the great Indian ladies, 
liked them. On one important point, however, Lady Dufferin 
is agreeably definite :— 

“ Of those Indian women who have attended the high schools or 
the university classes, and who are in fact educated, and, as it is 
called, emancipated, I have a very high opinion. In Oriental 
countries generally, emancipation from the strict rules of the 
purdah, and the education of women, are apt to mean dissipation 
and French novels; but in India they really seem to lead toa 
higher life. The educated Indian ladies I have met retain all the 
remarkably feminine character of their race; they lose none of the 
modesty of their demeanour, and I have never seen a sign, nor 
have I ever heard the faintest whisper, of any levity in their con- 
duct. The example they set, and the respect they command, will 
probably do more to advance the education of women, and to allay 
the fears of those who are opposed to it, than either theoretical 
considerations or the more conscious efforts of organised societies.” 
Lady Dufferin, while deploring the evils of child-marriage and 
the wretched lot of Indian widows, plainly despairs of improve- 
ment except through a change of opinion, and would limit 
social action from outside, for the present, to the provision of 
medical aid, which must be granted through trained female 
doctors. Mr. A. Carnegie’s paper on “ The Advantages of 
Poverty ” is a great deal better than either his reputation for 
thought or the title of his paper would suggest. Muchofitisa 
most sensible argument against Socialism, which, he says, would 
kill civilisation, and his peculiar thesis that a rich man’s sons 
would be better without his money, is, at all events, arguable. 
The great defect in his thought is, that he holds pushing and 
the necessity for pushing to be essentially good things. Why ? 
Why is the man with a million to make, necessarily either 
better or more useful than the man who, having inherited a 
fortune, has time, means, and above all disinterestedness 
enough to reflect in peace, and guide other men? The wisest 
man on earth, or at all events the only one whose repute 
for wisdom is a proverb both in Europe and Asia, was also 
the richest man. It seems a striking thing to say, as 
Mr. Carnegie says, that the born Prince or millionaire 
cannot have either father or mother in the ordinary sense— 
that is, cannot have close training from them—but where 
is the proof of the assertion ? Millionaires in the making may 
have no time for the domestic affections and duties, though 
even that is an absurd exaggeration; but millionaires made 
have more time than other people. Does Mr. Carnegie really 
believe that a Croesus has less natural affection than a coster- 
monger, or less time to display it ? or whence does he think that 
the intense family feeling among wealthy Jews and aristocrats 
is derived? Astothe mother in particular, let him watch any 
ordinary mother, and then ask what Madrid has to say about 
Queen Christina and her baby-King. We entirely admit that 
the children ef the very rich do suffer from many temptations, 
but quite as large a proportion survives them as of the children 
of the poor. There is stronger sense in the following short 








sentence, written in answer to an opinion of Mr. Price Hughes 
that in a country constructed upon Christian principles, a 
millionaire would be an economic impossibility :— 


“ The millionaire class needs no defence, although Mr. Hughes: 
thinks it no longer of use since joint-stock companies provide the 
means for establishing industries upon the large scale now de- 
manded. It is most significant that the business concerns which 
have given Britain supremacy are, with few or no exceptions, the 
creations of the individual millionaire:—the Cunards, Ismays,. 
Allens, Elders, Bessemers, Rothschilds, Barings, Clarks, Coates, 
Crossleys, the Browns, Siemens, Cammels, Gillotts, Whitworths, 
the Armstrongs, Listers, the Salts, Bairds, Samuelsons, Howards, 
Bells, and others. Joint-stock companies have not yet proven 
themselves equal to properly manage business after such men 
have created it. Where they have succeeded, it will be found that 
a very few individuals, and generally but one, have still control of 
affairs.” 





Sir B. Baker argues that great ships can be easily 
transported on railways, and certainly proves that hydraulic 
lifts will lift them without breaking. But he does not 
prove that he can build a railway which will bear these 
concentrated weights, or that the ship could be carried’ 
up steep gradients. If we are to cut a flat railway wide 
enough for the ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ why not cut a canal P—— 
Lord Vernon’s figures, in his paper on “ Over-Mortgaging the 
Land,” are very remarkable. He estimates the total value of 
the mortgages in Great Britain at twice the National Debt, 
and the interest at £50,000,000 a year, and asks how, with a 
rent-roll of only about £67,000,000 a year, the landlords are 
to do adequate repairs. The remedy he suggests is to limit 
mortgages to one-fourth of the total value of the land; 
but it is hopelessly impracticable, or rather, hopelessly 
indefensible. It would at once so reduce the value of land 
as an article of commerce, that it would be a tremendous act 
of confiscation. Lord Vernon will see this at once if he will 
carry his idea one step further, and think out the result of 
abolishing the right of mortgaging altogether, which, on his 
own showing, would be still more beneficial. The true remedy, 
and the only remedy, for over-mortgaging is to make sale easy 
and cheap. The land will then gradually fall either to those 
who want to cultivate it at a profit, or to men too rich to care 
whether it is profitable or not.——Professor Huxley, in 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s Controversial Method,” shows himself in a 
towering intellectual rage with Mr. Gladstone, and says he 
shall argue with him no more. So best, perhaps. After 
all, little is gained by controversy about a miracle, when one 
of the parties to it believes at heart that a miracle is as im- 
possible asa different answer to a rule-of-three sum. Will Mr. 


Huxley be very angry with us if we suggest that he rather turns: 


the argument as to the unlawfulness to Jews of keeping pigs, 
than answers it? He says it was forbidden to eat pigs, not to 
keep them. Have pigs any use except to provide pork? The 
usual morality of mankind holds the receiver as bad as the thief, 
and the instigator to sin rather worse than he who succumbs 
to it. To succeed in his main contention, Mr. Huxley must 
prove, not that Gadara was outside Judea, but that the owner 
of the Gadarene herds was not a Jew, keeping pigs for other 
Jews to eat. The burden of proof lies with him, not with Mr. 
Gladstone, who may fairly presume that an act performed by 
the loftiest teacher of morality known was, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, a moral one.——Mr. J. W. Cross, in 
“The New World,” says the New World is new because it 
has become an “industrial world;” but is he not rather 
yielding to the passion for effect? When was the world 
ever, since it became a settled world, in a position in which 
industry was not the great motive-power ? What has always 
been, even in Asia, the origin of States but the desire of in- 
dustrials, mainly, no doubt, peasants, to be allowed to labour in 
peace? For what other end have they paid what we call taxes ? 
Mr. Cross points to the rapid re-absorption in industrial pur- 
suits of the immense army raised in the Civil War; but what 
is that but a reversion to the ancient method, when the 
peasants, arming for a few weeks for a reason, returned after 
fighting at once to their ploughs ? 


We shall await with interest the picture of French finance 
which Mr. Hurlbert promises for next month’s Fortnightly 
Review, and all the more eagerly if he will give us both sides, 
and recollect that in France a good deal of taxation is paid 
in other countries to other people. The tax on transfers, for 
instance, seems a crushing one, but it supersedes nearly all 
the heavy payments in England to conveyancers. This time he 
isa little bitter about “the outlook.” After all, the Republic 
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is no more, as regards elections, than either Monarchy or 
Empire, and we cannot but think the charges against the 
Magistracy exaggerated. At least, if they are not, why does 
not the Chamber continually discuss them? France would 
not bear an admission that her Judges are not impartial, 
and the charge, if not disproved, would discredit any 
system of administration. Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield urges 
Egypt to conquer the Soudan, without showing at whose 
expense Egypt is to doit. She cannot do it of herself, and 
why, when our title in Egypt is still unsettled, should we engage 
in so incalculable an undertaking? Mr. Stutfield says we owe 
the Soudanese a debt, because we have killed so many of them, 
and that may be true; but we shall not pay it by killing 
some more, and then establishing a transitory government. 
There must be a permanent settlement of Europe before 
we cah attempt such enterprises, and even then we must 
organise an army of Arabs or Nubians first. We have 
not the white soldiers to waste.——Mr. E. Delille writes 
well about his subject, the French poet Verlaine, displaying 
frequently, and misusing occasionally, a rare delicacy in ex- 
pression; but we could wish him a better subject for the 
exercise of his power of appreciation. Verlaine, by his critic’s 
own showing, is a poor creature with great capacity for being 
miserable, and great capacity, also, for filthy suggestion, 
always, of course, in pursuit of his end, the analysis of life. 
The vivisection of humanity will do humanity no good, nor, 
to our thinking, can it be a motive of sound art. “ Rossetti 
and the Moralists” is but a repetition of the old argument, 
that Art must exist for itself. Of “moralists,” says the 
essayist, “there is no scarcity, but such artists as Rossetti 
are rare.” He is, however, himself sensitive to the sickliness 
and artificiality of much of Rossetti’s poetry, and criticises it 
through a fine image :—‘‘ There are lines of Rossetti’s which 
are heavy with an overpowering sweetness as of many 
hyacinths. The atmosphere is like that of a hot-house, in 
which, amid all the odorous deliciousness, we gasp for a breath 
of outer air again.” Sometimes, he might have added, the 
sweetness is that of carefully made perfumes, and not even 
that of hot-house flowers. Mr. Hume Nisbet, in a very 
painful article on “The Papuan and his Master,” pre- 
dicts the extinction of the Papuan, chiefly by his German 
conqueror, who is bringing over swarms of indentured 
emigrants. The Papuan, it seems, has even an exaggerated 
sense of property, and will die in defence of a cocoanut-tree; 
and consequently, any one who wants his land, as German 
planters do, will have to kill him. “There is only one way 
for a thief to live safely in New Guinea, and that is to 
exterminate the whole tribe of the man he has stolen from.” Let 
us hope the German will find it more profitable to buy his cocoa- 
nuts; but in any case there is no help until Australia be fully 
grown. The Papuan, by-the-way, Mr. Nisbet admits, is a can- 
nibal, and implacable in his revenge. He would eat everybody, 
but that he fears arousing endless vendettas.——Those who 
still believe that Turkish domination in a European province 
is beneficial to that province, should read Mr. Hulme-Beaman 
on Macedonia, which, he says, is dominated by an evil Chief 
of Police, who commits all manner of oppressions, and is really 
responsible, not to the Sultan, but to Dervish Pasha, to whom 
the whole patronage of the province is left, and who makes 
out of it £25,000 a year. The officials are all bound together, 
and there is consequently no redress for any wrong, while 
appeals to the Throne are unheard. Mr. Hulme-Beaman does 
not, however, explain why, if this is the secret of oppression in 
Macedonia, the Sultan should protect Dervish Pasha, who, on 
this statement, is perceptibly endangering his Empire, the con- 
dition of Macedonia being perhaps its very weakest point.—— 
Mr. Auberon Herbert renews his attack on the management 
of the New Forest, especially in the cutting of ornamental 
trees. His great object is that the Forest should be let alone, 
to develop as it would in an unsettled country; and most 
Englishmen, we fancy, who love woodland will agree with 
him. The Forest must, however, be watched; and will the 
same Englishmen vote the expense, instead of insisting, as 
they practically try to do at present, that the Forest shall be 
managed on business principles. Mr. Herbert, we note, thinks 
even planting unnecessary; but though it is true that the 
forest, let alone, would fill itself, is he sure of the kind of tree ? 











Lord Wolseley’s article in the United Service Magazine on 
“The Study of War,” is a vigorous appeal to the young officers 
of the English Army to study their profession. He tells them 





that, valuable as experience is to a man who finds himself 
under conditions under which he has to decide promptly, 
regardless of personal danger, yet it is no substitute for 
previous study of what has happened in war. He tells them 
that in his younger days, the words of Sir Charles Napier were 
always ringing in his ears :—‘“ An ignorant General is a mur- 
derer. All brave men confide in the knowledge he pretends to 
possess, and when the death-trial comes, their generous blood 
flows in vain! Merciful God! How can an ignorant man 
charge himself with so much blood? I have studied war, long, 
earnestly, and deeply, yet tremble at my own deficiency.” 
He says that these words encouraged him to train himself by 
study for command, at a time when the men who had come 
into power in our Army during the long years of peace, all 
told him and his contemporaries that all study of their pro- 
fession was “rot.” He says that whilst a number of gallant 
old fellows who have fortunately never had any very large 
responsibility in actual war continue to use the same language 
to this day, all those “who have been the masters of the 
military craft, who carried victory on their standards wherever 
they went and whenever they fought,” have been invariably of 
the opposite opinion. He quotes the views of Napoleon and 
the practice of Wellington, as recorded by himself to Sir J. 8. 
Kennedy. He appeals to Prince Eugéne, Frederick the Great, 
Marshal Saxe, General Wolfe, the Archduke Charles, and Sir 
John Moore. His article ends up with some practical advice 
as to the nature of the study which he would recommend to 
those whom he does not desire to see “ hunt less or play less 
polo, cricket, football, rackets, and all other manly out-of- 
door games than at present,” but on whom he endeavours to 
impress the fact that “without the study of war, no soldier 
can hope to make a name for himself” or do his duty; and 
that, while “experience does not compensate for lack of know- 
ledge,” inexperience had better take the advice of all the great 
soldiers of the past rather than of the idlers of the present, 
however venerable they may be by age, infirmities, or rank. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Essentials of Method. By Charles DeGarmo. (HeathandCo., 
Boston, U.S.A.)—The author of this interesting little book, who is 
Professor of Modern Languages in Illinois State Normal University, 
states, in the course of a painfully elaborate preface, that it “seeks 
to find the essential forms of methods of instruction as determined 
by the general law of development in the mind of the child,” 
and that it “‘has therefore nothing to do with the content of know- 
ledge, but concerns itself solely with an inquiry as to how we 
learn, and consequently how we must teach.” His book has, as might be 
expected, a metaphysical basis ; thus, it starts with the proposition, 
“ The senses furnish us that which we call the individual notion ;” 
and then it proceeds to, “But for the science of method, we 
must extend our idea of the individual notion beyond mere per- 
ceptions of objects gained through the senses.” From a meta- 
physical foundation, Mr. De Garmo very skilfully builds up, 
mainly according to German lines, a fabric of practical teaching. 
In some parts his little treatise seems rather abstruse; but even 
those who are familiar with what Mr. Herbert Spencer has done 
in the same way will find that it deserves careful attention, in 
spite of the almost appalling use that is made in it of such words 
as “apperceptions” and “method-wholes.” The “ practical 
illustrations” which are given at the end are remarkably good 
and complete. 

The Physical Properties of Gases. By Arthur L. Kimball. 
(Heinemann.)—The author of this neat little treatise, who dates 
from the Johns Hopkins University, seeks, he says, to meet the 
wants of many who, lacking the time for a more thorough study 
of the subject he treats of, wish to know something of modern 
views, and the basis on which they rest. But it will even appeal 
to and be appreciated by students in the ordinary sense. Mr. 
Kimball’s method is good and—or because—it is simple. He 
treats first the properties which belong to gases considered as 
fluid masses, and then takes up those which depend on their 
molecular structure, reviewing finally the evidence for the 
Kinetic theory. All the chapters are distinguished for lucidity 
in exposition; the eighth, on Avogadro’s law, is exceptionally 
good. Mr. Kimball is the reverse of a wild theorist; on the 
contrary, he maintains that “beyond force and matter the 
physicist cannot go; experiment can teach him nothing of this 
realm; he can form no conceptions more fundamental than these ; 
he has reached the Ultima Thule of physical research.” The 
student, however, who desires, not brilliant hypotheses, but the 
actual results of research, will feel grateful to Mr. Kimball. 
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The Painting of Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. (B. T. Batsford.) 
—Although this is a second edition, the care with which the 
original work has been revised, and the excellence of the new 
photo-lithographed illustrations which have been introduced, 
demand a special word of notice, which is also one of commenda- 
tion. It is an admirable little text-book, belonging to an 
admirable series. 

Soap-Bubbles, and the Forces which Mould Them. By C. V. Boys. 
{S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Boys is careful to state in his preface that his 
book is intended only for juvenile readers, and is composed of 
three lectures. In these popular expositions, however, there is 
enclosed a good deal of genuine scientific knowledge. Indeed, 
he acknowledges his obligations to various authorities, such as 
Sir William Thompson, Lord Rayleigh, Savart, and Plateau. 
Mr. Boys’ treatment of the forces ‘‘ which mould soap-bubbles,” 
and which, as he says, are set in action whenever you pour water 
from a jug or tea from a teapot, or, indeed, do anything with a 
liquid, is at once popular and scientific in the best signification 
of both words. Clear type and bold illustrations greatly enhance 
the value of this bright little book. 


Moses and the Prophets, and the Higher Criticism. By Gavin 
Carlyle, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—The author of this little book, 
which appeared originally in the form of lectures, has at least the 
courage of his opinions. Admitting the value of “genuine criti- 
cism,” by which he says much light has been thrown both on the 
Old and on the New Testament in our own day, he has found it 
incumbent on him to lift up his testimony against the so-called 
higher criticism,—in other words, against the “ writers and critics, 
especially in Germany, who proceed on the understanding that 
no cognisance is to be taken of revelation or miracle or prophecy,” 
according to whom “the alleged miracles were ordinary events 
magnified intentionally or by tradition, or invented for a purpose. 
The alleged prophecies were shrewd guesses in a few instances, 
put generally vague records of events that had happened, put into 
the form of prophecy, and then imputed falsely to some old writer. 
There was no revelation, for the idea of a loving God ruling the earth 
and communicating with men, is a mere subjective idea evolved by 
the prophets in the later period. The whole Scriptures are to be 
‘tested and accounted for on the principles of naturalism.” And 
so Mr. Carlyle proceeds to assail the “higher criticism” and the 
higher critics a good deal in the spirit of the traditional Scotch 
controversialist, and after the manner—if one may say so without 
offence—of the Scotch terrier. Undoubtedly, however, he displays 
much acuteness, even if he cannot be credited with breadth of 
view in any respect. Undoubtedly, also, there is genuine humour 
‘in the chapter in which, disguised as a German professor, and by 
way of caricaturing the methods of the “higher criticism,” he 
proves that Burns could not have written the poems of so many 
different kinds that are attributed to him. This is a book—or 
brochure—which ought to be read, and which, when once begun, 
is sure to be read to the end. 


Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 
(Walter Scott.)—This little volume, like so many of its fellows, 
is written rather to fill a place in the “Great Writers Series,” 
than because the biographer has anything specially worth saying 
about his subject. Mr. Sanders, however, has given us a very 
straightforward and businesslike piece of work, and has devoted 
more attention to verifying the leading facts of Sheridan’s life 
than to repeating the more or less apocryphal anecdotes that 
have gathered about his name. His estimate of the dramatist, 
the actor, and the politician, leaves little to desire. In judging 


‘Sheridan as a man, his biographers have been too fond of seizing 


the opportunity of enforcing easy and obvious moral lessons. 
This is not always safe, and one of them having begun a short 
sermon on the evils of improvident marriages, had to stop short 
with the confession that Sheridan’s first marriage was as happy 
as it was improvident. Mr. Sanders, possibly under the influence 
of reaction, is rather apt to go to the other extreme, where 
lenience verges upon laxity. Too much, no doubt, is often made 
of the misery of Sheridan’s closing years, and in dilating on his 
recklessness and improvidence, it is forgotten that for over thirty 
years he made a handsome income out of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
that he only went under after it was burnt down. Mr. Sanders 
accepts the Regent’s version of his rupture with Sheridan, as 
told in the “‘ Croker Papers,” that Sheridan obtained £4,000 from 
him to contest Wooton Bassett, and then allowed his solicitor to 
spend the money in paying debts. We may hope that in this 
statement the speaker showed no more than his usual accuracy. 
Mrs. Norton, who complained that there was no good Life of her 
father in existence, never carried out her intention of supplying 
the want. The omission cannot now be remedied, but probably 
we know all that is best worth knowing about him. 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, 
Yate a Lieu’. in H.M. 87th Regiment. Written by Himself. 





Introduction by H. Manners Chichester. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—A 
reprint of this singular autobiography is well worthy of a place in 
the “ Adventure Series.” No more graphic description of soldiering 
in the early years of the century is anywhere to be found. 
Starting life in a parish poorhouse, John Shipp, the writer, and his 
own hero, twice rose from the ranks for distinguished valour in 
the field, and twice proved unequal to keepizg the position he 
had so hardly won. At the beginning of the “ Great War,” there 
was a dearth of recruits, and for the purpose of training up soldiers 
and at the same time relieving the parishes, it was decided to 
allow pauper children between the ages of ten and sixteen to 
enlist for life. Shipp was thirteen when he joined the service 
in this way in 1797. One of his first experiences, he tells us, was 
going through the regular operation of having his hair “ tied.” 
His head was first smeared with tallow and soap; a large pad 
filled with sand was then “ poked into the back of his head,” his 
hair was gathered about it, and the whole bound round with a 
leather thong. In this condition the skin was drawn so tight 
that he was unable to shut his eyes, and to add to his comfort, 
an enormous stock was fastened under his chin, which made his 
jaws refuse to act, and when he tried to eat, the pad behind went 
up and down like a sledge-hammer. India was Shipp’s sphere 
of service, and he distinguished himself in Lake’s Mahratta 
campaign, and later in the Mahratta and Pindaree War under 
Hastings. An unfortunate racing partnership led to his retire- 
ment from the service, and to the writing of these “Memoirs,” 
which appeared in 1829. Shipp ended his days peacefully as 
master of the Liverpool workhouse. 


The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright. By Edward Cutler, 
Q.C., Thomas Eustace Smith, and Frederic E. Weatherly, 
Barristers-at-Law. (Cassell and Co.)—Parliamentary draftsmen 
may go wrong, or Parliament make havoc of their work, and the 
framers of treaties are not infallible; but for all that, it is the 
business of lawyers who have to interpret statutes, Orders in 
Council, and treaties, to put a reasonable construction upon the 
language they contain, and not to darken counsel by raising bad 
points at every turn. The latter is the method adopted by the 
joint authors of the work before us in dealing with the important 
changes in the law of international copyright introduced by recent 
legislation. Gounod, it is well known, lost his rights over 
Faust in England for want of proper registration. Section 6 
of the Act of 1886 confers upon authors of works first produced 
before the coming into force of the new system, the same rights 
as if it had been in operation at the date of production, and 
would have the result of entitling him to copyright. That 
this is the plain intention of the Legislature, is shown by 
their going on to provide against hardship to individuals 
who have already lawfully produced such works, while unpro- 
tected, in this country. The joint authors of the work before 
us decline, however, to accept this construction, on the unsatis- 
factory ground that it is “‘a priori unlikely that the Legislature 
intended to take the public by surprise with a sensational change 
of law ex post facto, which might work strange consequences.” We 
can see nothing unlikely, sensational, or strange in the provision. 
The nature of the protection extended to persons who have 
already lawfully produced such works is certainly ill-defined by 
the proviso that nothing in the section “shall diminish or pre- 
judice any rights or interests arising from or in connection with 
such production which are subsisting and valuable” at the date 
of the Order bringing the new system into force. We do not 
blame the authors for failing to find a clear interpretation of this 
proviso; but they complicate matters, we think wrongly, by in- 
troducing Section 7 of the Order of 1887, which would probably 
be held not to apply. On the whole, a less successful example of 
legal exposition we have rarely seen. 


The Church and the Sects. By C. F. B. Alinatt. (Burns and 
Oates.)—Mr. Allnatt has written ten letters (two series of five 
each) addressed to some Protestant disputant, and going over the 
ground of the Roman controversy. We do not profess to follow 
him all through this very extensive region; but having looked 
into his book here and there, we do not feel inclined te put 
implicit confidence in his arguments and quotations. In Letter iv. 
of the first series, we find him saying, “ Augustine himself 
frequently speaks of purgatorial pains or torments to be endured 
after this life,” and gives the reference of “ De Civitat. Dei,” xxi., 13. 
Now, the heading of this chapter is: ‘‘ Contra opinionem eorum 
qui putant criminosis supplicia post mortem causa purgationis 
adhiberi.” He argues against purgatory throughout, allowing 
that there are purgatorie pene in this life; but he goes on, 
“ Ceteree omnes peene, sive temporarie, sive sempiterne, inferuntur 
vel pro peccatis, vel pro exercendis declarandisque virtutibus ;” 
that there are temporary penalties after death; but he maintains 
that they are punitive, not purgatorial. To turn to a different 
subject, Mr. Allnatt gives some statistics to prove that illegitimacy 
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is far more common in Protestant than in Roman Catholic 
countries. As he likes this kind of argument, we will give him 
some figures. The average of England and Wales is 4°6 per 100; 
of Austria, 14; while in Carinthia, which is certainly not 
Protestant, it rises to 45. In Portugal, where there is scarcely a 
Protestant, it is 14; in Brazil it is 25; in Guatemala (among the 
Whites) it is 50, absolutely half the total. The three cities 
which stand highest on the list are Vienna, 449; Prague, 439; 
Munich, 439 (in 1,000 births). Are these Protestant cities? The 
fact is, that this is a very complicated subject, and that many 
things besides religion must be taken into account. 


The Development of Africa. By Arthur Selva White. (G. 
Philip and Son.)—There is a great work connected with the 
future of Africa which remains for such a writer as Mr. White 
to perform. Itcalls for the knowledge of the scientific geographer, 
and for the sagacity of the practical politician. To systematise 
and appreciate the results of exploration, to see in what directions 
the advances of civilisation may be most profitably made, to 
point out where private enterprise should be encouraged and 
where restrained, are some of the functions which such an 
observer is called upon to perform. It must be allowed by all 
that the laisser-faire theory cannot be applied to Africa. Leave 
the activities of commerce to themselves, and we should 
have the liquor-trade, not to speak of the slave-trade, in full 
force. Mr. White sets himself to grapple with the task of con- 
sidering what is to be done with Africa, and how it is to be done. 
He begins with a view of the country, its physical features, and 
its populations. He then considers the position of the two 
religions which are contending for the possession of the great 
continent,—Christianity and Islam. “The Traffic in Slaves” is 
the subject of a separate ‘chapter. Mr. White agrees with 
previous observers in his doubts of the sincerity of more than 
one European Power in the suppression of the traffic. 


The Crimson Chair, and other Stories. By Richard Dowling. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This collection of stories would seem to be 
the gathering of several years; one tale, “The Log Hut,” we have 
a remembrance of having read a long time ago. The main interest 
of it is the fortune which a young man makes out of an unpromising 
log of mahogany, which turns out to have a wonderful natural 
pattern in it that made it extremely valuable for veneering. Some 
of the tales are a little thin; but,on the whole, they are decidedly 
good. Bis, by E. Gerard (Blackwood and Sons) is another 
volume of republished tales, three of the five having appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and the others in Longman’s. They are un- 
doubtedly clever; but we cannot say that we like the tone of all 
of them. The plot of “Elias of Blotatyn ” scarcely seems to suit 
the humorous tone in which it is written, while in “ Magda’s Law ” 
we have that careful repudiation of poetical justice which we 
have found in our experience to go generally with a cynical or 
pessimistic temper. 

In the Valley. By Harold Frederic. 3 vols. (W. Heinemann.) 
—This is a remarkably well-written story of the War of Inde- 
pendence in America. War and love are mingled together in it. 
The two rivals for the love of the fair Daisy are also enemies, 
Douw Mauverensen, a lad of German extraction, who tells the 
story, and Philip Cross, taking opposite sides in the great struggle 
between Tories and Patriots. The special subject of the tale, as 
far as the military part of it is concerned, is the unlucky expedi- 
tion of the Americans into Canada. An episode in this is told 
with much spirit; and the meeting of the two enemies, when 
Philip has been wounded, is made into a finely dramatic situation. 
Altogether, the story is both well studied and powerful. The 
author has spared no pains in studying the details of the life 
which he seeks to describe, and has succeeded in making it a 
reality to his readers. 

The Secret of the Princess. By Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mrs. Sutherland Edwards describes her 
book as “a tale of country, camp, court, convict, and cloister life 
in Russia.” The descriptive element is stronger in it than the 
literary. Asa tale itis not much. Plot and character do not go 
for so much as the opportunities for describing national habits 
and customs. A widow of high position and considerable wealth 
has a son and two daughters, and lives in the country. The 
son ultimately is killed at Sebastopol. One of the daughters 
falls in love with a Pole who is mixed up with some treasonable 
plot, and so gets banished to Siberia. So we get “country,” 
“camp,” “convict.” Of the “court” there is not much; but 
Alexander II. appears on the scene, and is very kind to his old 
acquaintance, the widow. As for the “ cloister,” that is accounted 
for by the preacher Innokenti, a Russian noble who has buried 
himself in a monastery, and with whom the “ secret of the Prin- 
cess ” is somehow connected. We must own that we should have 
liked the story better if Innokenti had not been made to show 
such deplorable weakness in the last chapter. 








The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Memoir, 
Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on Milton’s English and Versi- 
fication, by David Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Professor Masson’s first edition of Milton’s Poetical Works 
was published about the close of 1874, and was reviewed in the 
Spectator in the following February. The volumes have been 
upon our shelves from that date, and a larger acquaintance with 
them has confirmed the judgment we then expressed of the editor’s 
exhaustive and learned labours. We thought then, and we think 
still, that Mr. Masson has overweighted his pages with minute 
and trivial detail, and the tendency in this direction is even 
more obvious in the present than in the earlier edition. At the 
same time, the editor’s generous enthusiasm, and his extensive 
knowledge of his subject, may well incline a critic to judge 
leniently of what may be deemed defects. We should have liked 
the edition better had it contained fewer mannerisms and 
greater critical conciseness; but a man of letters so competent as 
Mr. Masson must be allowed a free hand, and the unquestion- 
ably sound qualities of his work are, no doubt, of higher value 
than brevity or than lightness of touch. The arrangement 
is far better than in the edition of 1874, which opened with 
an elaborate discussion of Milton’s English in 182 pages, 
followed by an introduction to ‘Paradise Lost” in about 120 
more. The essay on the poet’s English is now transferred to 
Vol. III., which contains also 472 pages, consisting entirely of 
notes and a preface, in which the writer observes that more duty 
remained for him in the way of new annotation, both herme- 
neutical and exegetical, than he should have anticipated. The 
poems are now printed, we are glad to see, in their chronological 
order, the Minor Poems, with a general introduction to them of 
vast length, occupying Vol. I., which contains also a memoir, 
a feature not to be found in the edition of 1874; while the 
second volume consists of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” “‘ Paradise Regained,” 
and “Samson Agonistes,” with introductions to those poems. 
To all the introductions, but especially to the commentary on 
“Paradise Lost,” fresh information has been added; and of 
several of Milton’s Latin poems, which Mr. Masson considers 
“coequal in power of genius with his Minor English Poems,” 
he has given such metrical English versions as may serve “ to 
convey to modern English readers more exact ideas of the style 
and rhythm of the originals in combination with their substance.” 
It is almost needless to say that this great library edition of a 
splendid poet is produced in a form that will satisfy the lover 
of fine books. 

Mr. Shilleto continues his useful revision of Whiston’s Trans- 
lation of the Works of Flavius Josephus. (George Bell and Son.)— 
The third volume contains Books vii.-xi.; and the fourth, Book xii. 
—end of “The Antiquities of the Jews.” Sir Charles Wilson, an 
authority of the first class, supplies topographical notes. 

We have received the new issue of The Oficial Year-Book of the 
Church of England. (S.P.C.K.)—We need scarcely say that it 
contains a great amount of interesting matter. Here is a fact 
which might be useful for purposes of ‘Church Defence.” In the 
twenty-five years, 1860-1885, £4,513,006 was spent on what may 
be called “ capital account, i.e., in outlay for permanent works in 
eighteen large towns in England and Wales. Indeed, in respect 
of Church extension, the figures are quite astonishing. In the nine- 
teen years, 1872-1890, 13,459 Deacons were ordained (9,522, or about 
66 per cent., were University men). One would like to see the 
confirmations more numerous. In 1890 these were a little short 
of 200,000. The Australian Handbook, described as a ‘ Shippers’ 
and Importers’ Directory and Business Guide,” &c. (Gordon and 
Gotch), is in its twenty-second year of issue-——One of the 





Australian Colonies is specially dealt with in The Wealth and 


Progress of New South Wales, 1889-90, by T. A. Coghlan (C. 
Potter, Sydney). This is the “fourth issue” of what may 
be taken as an authoritative publication.——The Electricat 
Trades Directory and Handbook for 1891 (George Tucker), deals 
with the various branches of a vast and continually in- 
creasing industry. A reader who may not have paid attention to 
the subject will be astonished at the amount of information 
given. The “ Biographical Section” contains hundreds of names. 
— Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities, edited by John 
Lane (Chatto and Windus), presents another side of human 
activity very surprising in its way. Of course, such a book could 
hardly have omitted all notice of General Booth and his scheme. 
The editor quotes some excellent remarks made by one of the 
most successful parish priests in London, Mr. Shelford, Rector of 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington. “There is no proposal in ‘ Darkest 
England,’” Mr. Shelford writes, “‘ which has not been already long 
tried, although perhaps on a smaller and less pretentious scale,’ 
tried, i.e., by the Church of Engiand, which some of Mr. Booth’s 
friends, if not himself, would have us believe has been standing 
by with folded hands.——The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 
1891. (J. S, Phillips.) 
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We have received two etchings and three mezzotints published 
by Mr. R. Dunthorne. “The Homeward-Bound Pennant” has 
the special interest of having been etched by the artist himself 
from his picture of “ H.M.S. ‘ Nelson’ Coming up the Medway.” It 
is a striking example of marine art. The man-of-war is being 
towed by a diminutive tug, so that all the delicate tracery of the 
masts and rigging is displayed. One cannot help thinking what 
a loss to art it will be when the old-fashioned ship shall be definitely 
displaced by the modern “ steam-kettles.” These are but as sign- 
posts compared to trees, objects almost equally beautiful, whether 
under the “ full sail” of summer or the ‘‘ bare poles” of winter. 
The other etching is executed by Mr. F. Sternberg, after Mr. C. 
P. Jacomb Hood’s fine picture of “ Pauline.” The manipulation 
of the satin drapery, which is made to shimmer in wonderful 
fashion, is noticeably good. The three mezzotints are Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s allegorical picture of “Love and Life,’ mezzotinted by 
Mr. R. S. Clouston ; “ A Sussex Down,” by Mr. Frank Short, after 
a sketch by Constable, a not very intelligible piece, the figure on 
the left seeming to stand up to the knees in what looks like corn; 
and “The Mouth of the Thames,” also mezzotinted by Mr. F. 
Short, after the picture by Turner. The locality is somewhere 
beyond the Nore. In the distance, on the south, the Kentish 
coast is seen receding towards the North Foreland, with an 
occasional glimpse of white cliffs. Something like a “half-gale” 
is blowing, the shipping have their topsails furled, and there is a 
broken, angry sea. The effects of the light and the waves are 
very finely given. 


[Erratum.—In our notice of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography ” last week, we attributed the excellent bibliography 
of the article on Sir M. Hale to Mr. Courtney. We find that the 
article is not by Mr. Courtney, but by Mr. Rigg. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







—_—@——_ 
Alford (C. J.), Geological Featurss of the Transvaal, 8vo ............(Stanford) 
Atherton (G. F.), Los Cerritos, cr SV ..........essccsesscssseceeeseceenes (Heinemann) 
Bally (s. E.), Six Semaines de Vacances en Vélocipéde, cr 8vo ...... (Percival) 2/ 
Bonny (G. E.), Electro-Plater’s Handbook, cr 8v0  ....s0......0000 (Whittaker) 
Bourne (H.), Other Side of Emin Pasha Relief Expedition (Chatto & Windus) 
Chadwick (E.), T hornleigh ON CO os sascccccncdecesccaanced (Sutton Drowley) 


Chapman (C.), Pre-Organic Evolution, cr 8vo 
Coo-ee: Tale of Australian Life, &c., er 8vo 
Cowham (J. H.), School Organisation and pl 

Cuninghame (L. F.), Slave of his Will, cr 8vo......... 
BIG Wig wi CA), WACUy OF BOE o vceseicds nnesasccrscsantiacouanaieteene ° 
Dumas (A.), Le Maitre d’ Armes, edited by H. Lallemand, 
Duncan (8. J.), American Girl in London, er 8vo .. peri *(Chatto 
Fasnacht (G. E.), Teacher’s Companion to First German Course (Macmillan) 
Folk-Lore and Legends, Russian and Polish, cr 8vo ..............0.000++ (Gibbings) 2, 
Freeman (EK. A.), History of Sicily from Earliest Times (Oxfvrd Univ. Press) 42/ 


AT. & T. Clark) 
(Griffith & Farran) 
e (Wes. Education Com.) 
.(Blackett) 













OB NT DO BO. OF 69. 09.09.69 OF 
BDADBAS Savscasacsscadossensacoses 
























Galton (G. D.), La Fenton, 2 vols. er Svo Eden & Remington) 21/ 
Giraud (B.), Stable-Building, cr 80...........0.....-scccsssccsessecoeecereeeres (Batsford) 7, 
Giaetz (H.), History of tie : Jews, Vols. I, and IL., 80 (Nutt)—each 10/6 
Green (G. E.), Mrs. Romaine’s Household, cr 8V0.........ceecceecee eens (Oliphant) 3/ 
Heath (F ), Pattern-Making by Paper-Folding, 4to ........ (Longmans) 2, 
Hime (M. C.), Introduction to the Grcek Language, 8v0... ........++ (Sullivan) 4 
Hoffding (H.), Outlines of Psychology, cr 8V0 ..........ccceecee ceceeees (Macmillan) 6, 
Jennings (L. J.), The Philadelphian, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Hurst & Blackett) 31, 
Kant’s Principles of Politics, edited by W. Hastie, cr 8vo...... (T. & T, Clark) 2 
Kavanagh (A. M.), Biography of, by 8. L. Steele, 8vo ............... (Macmillan) 14/0 
Kenredy (D.), Natural Philosophy for Junior Students, cr 8vo ...(Sullivan) 1 
Landor (W.S.), Citation of Shakespere before Sir T. Lacy (Chatto & Windus) 2 
Lanza (C.), Modern Marriage, cr 8V0_ .......cccccccccccsersscsseccceccees (Heinemann) 3/ 
Lingston (R.), Through M:sty Veils, 12mo ... (Griffith & Farran) 2, 
Log of a Jack-Tar, “ Adventure” Series, 8 Fadadhavakasenccéesenauannens ...dUnwin) 5/0 
Macleod (H, D.), Theory of Credit, Vol. th ° Part 2, 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Meissonier: A Collection of Etchings, &e., folio... eninniskinentaetineubiitiide (Virtue) 21/0 
Moore (A. L.), Some Aspects of Sin, cr oS CER SMES: (Percival) 3/6 


Morrison (W. D.), Crime ard its Causes, cr 8vo. ..(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Moulin, (0. TE. }, BUR QGEW, SCO: ccscsavevesasesevcceséssenecsestisdsjesessseceseces (Churchill) 34/ (0 
Neal (E.), My Brother Basil, cr 8v0_ ...........ccccccccssseccesscccseccoeseces (Oliphant) 3/6 

Pearson (A. C.), The Fragments of Zeno & Cleanthes, &c. (Camb. Univ. Press) 10/0 
Price (L. L.), Short History of oe Economy in England..... (Methuen) 2/6 
Ray (G.), His Cousin Roy, 3 vols. cr 8V0.........s00ceeeees AERTS (W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Scott (L.), Vincigliata and Maians, imp 8V0.......c...ccseceeceesereeeceee ...(Unwin) 25,0 
Scougal (F.), Prisons and their Inmates, cr 8v0 a enlist .(W. Blackwood) 2/0 
Shakespere’s Coriolanus, Notes by K Deighton, 12mo... (Macmillan) 2/0 
Shakespere’s Hamlet, edited by T. Page, cr 8vo .......... . 2'6 
Smith (C. R.), Retrospections : Social, &., Vol. VIT., 80  .......ccsccceoses (Bell) 12/6 











Stecl (H. C.), Advanced Passages for Ungeen Translation, cr 8vo...(Percival) 2/6 
Talleyrand (Prince de), Memoir of, Preface by the Duc de Broglie, Vol. I., 

BRO asucn dao de ai dahelcsaas vsenasendls eddies cs veenuis ence endestntadeniie utes (Griffith & Farran) 21/0 
shee (J.), Massoretic Text, &e, of the Book of Micah (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Templeof Fame, and other Poems, by ‘‘Ganymede,” 12mo (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Tomlin (C. L.), Rbymelets, ECO oa cid sctvendindeay tavudaccnccatecsueescacesed (Longmans) 3/6 
Woodrutf (C. H.), Children’ s Year, 12mo ..... ebseronseneienses enceceneses (Longmans) 3/6 

Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——~———_ 
OvutsmpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£s.d. £s.d. 
MND 2 occts daedicedcestsvacitarcodsasa » 10 0| Narrow Column ....cecceesesee 310 0 
Half-Page ‘a 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page 3 12 6] Quarter-Column .............0 we OF € 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..... sveniseeeene vce LIS 14 O| Inaide Page ci sccciscccccsecsess e. £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad eolumn following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 


if 7 “sc 2: 
” LIBERTY SILKS. —Unequalled for 
LI B ERTY Dresses and Drapery. Ix “Liberty” Colours and 
all shades, and in Black. Prices from 15s. 6d., 
ART 19s. 6d., and 25s. per piece of 7 yards, 34in. wide ; 


and 3s. 3d. per yard, 30in. wide. Spring Patterns 
FABRICS _ | post-free.—* LIBERTY ” CASHMERES 
for the Spring Season include Novelties in beautiful 


FoR hard-wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
LADIES’ & CHILDEN’S | specially for Liberty and Co. Prices from 1s. 8d. 


SPRING DRESSES. la to 3s. lld. per yard; and 21s, and 25s, per piece of 


9 yards. Spring Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mannfactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model [nstallation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TERA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 201b. boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 100 Ib.), less "Id. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
SM EDLEY’ S| | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
oe 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, | 
READING. } Particulars on application. 





SUTTON’S 
‘GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 





9s. to 35s. per acre. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


0oUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

“‘ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”’—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNIN &, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


6d., 8d.,and 10d. Of all Chemists. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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HE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. — Mr. 

CHARTES J. WATSON’S SELECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
made last Summer in Normandy, may now be seen at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 





RT-UN FON -of LONDON. 


One Guinea secures Work of Art, and chance of one in 101 or more Prizes, 
First Prize, £100. 
PrEsIDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Amount disbursed, £611,733. 
Offices: 112 Strand. 


[HE LINTON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 


Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 











NEW SOUTH WALES. 


NivbSs ire of 


—_— 


SYDNEY. 


CHAIR of GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair 
in the University of Sydney. 

The subjects of instruction attached to the Chair are:—Geology, Physical 
Geography, Mineralogy, and Paleontology. The salary will be at the rate of 
£900 per annum, with three quinquennial increments of £100 each. £100 will be 
allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applications, stating Candidate’s age 
and qualifications, and accompanied by satisfactory references, should be sent in 
not later than March 21st, 1891. 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 

9 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 

February 18th, 1891. 





ees TRAINING 
(for SCHOOLMASTERS). 


WANTED, a Resident PRINCIPAL, who shall take an active part in the 
Teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, discipline, 
and geueral manazement of the Institution. Knowledge of Welsh desirable. 
Salary, £350 and Residence, 

Applications to be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, J. BRYN ROBERTS, Esq., 
M.P, Brynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to each 
member: f the Comittee of Management direct, on or before March 3lst, 1891. 
The names and addres-es of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal 
College, Bangor. Canvassing members of the Committee shall be a dis- 
qualification. 


‘Cpaoe HIGH 


The COUNCIL intend to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS early in MAY.—Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonia!'s, not to exceed six in number, should be sent, 
before MARCH 31 to H. C. BARSTOW, Ksq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bri-tol. 

The Salary is £260 per annum, with the use of unfurnished rooms, and a Capi- 
tation Fee amounting at present to about £200 per annum, 

The duties of the ncw Head-Mistress will begin in September next, 


COLLEGE 





SCHOOL for GIRLS. 








‘pte GIRLS’ DAY-SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
ROAD, BRISTOL. 

WANTED, early in MAY, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one to teach 
English Subjects :nd Part-Singing, and _ the other to teach English Subjects and 
Model and Frechand Drawing. Both must be thoroughly competent; a 
knowledge of French would be a recommendation in each case.—Applicatious 
Stating salary required, and accompanied by copies of testimenials, which will 
not be returned, to ke sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the Schvol, not later 
than Aprii 15h. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The honse stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


CHOLASTIC.—PRIORY SCHOOL, DOVER.—To be 
SOLD or LET, with possession, before Winter Term of 1891, a LARGE 
HOUSE and PREMISES, in which a Ladies’ School of high class has been 
carried on for many years. There is a Modern School Hall which will seat 120 
persons, with Class-Rooms, and there is ample accommodation for 50 Boarders.— 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD, Estate 
Agents, 80 Cannon Street, London, E.C.; or Market Square, Dover. 














HE WIFE of a Beneficed CLERGYMAN can strongly 

RECOMMEND a HOME for TWO or THREE CHILDREN, in a 
healthy country-house in Sussex. The two ladies (sisters) who offer it, are both 
experienced in education, and have been most successful in the moral and mental 
training of their pupils. They have excellent references and testimonials,— 
Address, Mrs. DURRANT, Penally, Tenby. 


COLLEGE. 








7 ELLINGTON 
There will be an ELECTION : 

In JUNE, to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of 
the annual value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th are over 12 and 
under 14, 

In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Four 
Classical Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, for boys who 
on June Ist were between the ages of 12 and 14, 

For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14 Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—'‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 





UTTER.—A few Families can be supplied with perfectly 
Fresh Sweet Butter (commended R.A.S.E. Show, Plymouth, 1890), 
through the Parcel Post, by Mr. ARNOLD, Cvolesker Dairy, Beragh, County 





Tyrone. Terms, ls. 6d. a pound and postal rates, monthly settlements, Sample 
parcel of about 21b. post-free for 1s. 6d, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agricrlture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Professors, &c. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 








NHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the re:ults of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the weck beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, «apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum,. 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
pode aed 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Sheltenham. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY.. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester, 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two- 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three uf £20). Candidates must 
oP 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys agel between 9 and 13) ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 








A AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R.. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

havea very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-houses, 
two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 














OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £10 a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, helo at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ENS TOWN E COLLEGE. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MARCH 17th. Classical and Modern Sides, 
Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 








OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 

inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 

German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 

physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle.-—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for students to begin their Medical Course —Fuall in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILSIAMS, M.D, Mean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M A, Secretary. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
'4 SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition to boys under 14.—Apply, 
HEKAD-MASTER. 








i ig WANTED, a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, 
for TWO BOYS, aged 15 and 13 respectively.—Address, J. W. SOOTT, 
Beech House, Bolton-le-Moors, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 

April 29th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS 

in the following Departments :— 
Examinerships. Salaries, Present 

(Each.) Examiners, 


ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
. - 180 f James S. Reid, Esq., Litt.D., M.A. 
Two in Latin... he “aa ie Vacant. rs 
G. E. Marindi -» M.A. 

Two in Greek eT el f Vacant. arindin, Esq., M.A 

Two in the English Language Prof. Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
Literature, and History ~ 180 { brof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 

= in the French Language an 110 f © Scan, Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 

iterature ... Pee oon ian ant. 

Two in the German Language wine 80 f Prof. F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Literature ... se en pe Herman Hager, Esq., Ph.D. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History . ay 

wo in Mental and Moral Science 


50 George J. Spurrell, Esq , M.A. 
Rev. C H.H.Wright, D.D., Ph. D., M.A. 


120 { Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
Prot 6. F. Bastable, M.A 
Two in Political Economy .. = 80 f Prof. Ss. Nicholson, D.8e, 
4 - gem and Natural 200 { pSaeag padangy > ye a 
ilosophy... ove 180 ose os A -» D.Sec., 
se : .G. FB, Fi ld, M.A., F. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 210{ Brot hiver J Lodge DSc, LiD PRS, 
‘ Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry... + 240 f Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.9c., F.8.S, 
= in we and ere 120 $ Prot gobo peg a 
siology... tas sue aa . HH. Fs ard, M. 
bal in Comparative Anatomy ns 120 f Be aL ES he a? ? 
5 a RA A Prof Edward Hull, LL.D., M.A., F.R.8, 
Two in Geology and Palszontology 75 Prof. Chas. Lapworth, LL.D , F.R.S, 
Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman Prof. J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., LL.D. 


Law, Principles of Legislation 100 
and International Law... _... { Bamana Robertson, Esq, LL.D, M.P. 


Two in Equity and Real and Per-) 5 Leovard Field, Esq., B.A. 
sonal Property ... fee ae R. Horton Smith, Esq., M.A, Q.C. 
Two in Common Law and Law apd 50 Luml y Smith, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ... ae William Willis, Esq., LL.D., B.A., Q.C. 
Two in Constitutional History of} 95 f Henry E. Malden, Esq., M.A, 


z 
b> 


England Al ¢ Vacant. 
Twoin Medicine ... ose ww. 150 f ae T. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 
Ywoin Surgery... a - aa { Sh alam Howse, Esq., M.8., M.B. 
Twoin Anatomy ... ea we. ae f —— Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.R.8. 
‘Two in Physiclogy ... eae we §«=120 i Langley, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine we 75$ yA Te eelabio. Beata D. ‘ M.A. 


Two in Materia Medica and 100 § Freder& Taylor, Esq., M.D. 
Pharmacentical Chemistry Prof. Tirard, M.D 


Two in Forensic Medicine 50 f Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., B.S. 


Vacant. 
Music. Bet 
Two in Music dee ea om 50f ez F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 31st. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be mace to its individual Members. ) 

Yniversity of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 3rd, 1891. 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


“1T. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS.—THREE 
EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will he 
AWARDED on the re-ults of an EXAMINATION to be held in MAY, 
1891, to GIRLS under 19 on May Ist, 1891, and resident within the area of the 
Metropolis, as defined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870.—Forms of entry 
for the Examination may be obtained on application to HUGH COOKE, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors of the St. Dunstan’s (in the East) Charities, 12 Idol Lane, 
_! of Miss GERTRUDE KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
ark, W. 


ERMANY.—VACANCY for an ENGLISH GIRL ina 

German Family. Educational advantages; comfortable home. Terms 

moderate. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Baynes, Mount View, Hamp- 
stead, London.—Address, Fraulein ZUTT, Belfort Strasse, Carlsruhe, Baden. 


GERMAN CLERGYMAN, who has prepared young 

men for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Indian Civil Examinations, will be 
glad to receive a GENTLEMAN’S SON in his family at the a of APRIL. 
Every home comfort. Healthy locality. Fishing, and other outdoor amuse- 
ments. Highest references.—Address, Herrn Konsistorialrat NEUMANN, 
Niederspier, Wasserthaleben. 

















LADY, many years resident in Germany, is desirous of 
obtaining EMPLOYMENT where knowledge of GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE would be of service. Is willing either to give lessons in German, or act as 
Amanuensis to literary or scientific lady or gentleman.—Address, “‘ K.,’’ care of 
Miss Hart, 405 Oxford Street, W. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 

and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Music and Art Teachers, 

Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Oircus, S.W. 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive Terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — FOUR 

JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 24th. One Scholarship will be 

awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 

—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM will 
BEGIN on MAY Ist. 














G ERMANY.— COMFORTABLE CHALET (English), 

with small stabling and boat, in the heart of the Black Forest. To be LET 
at £30 per month, or £120 for the entire season. Thoroughly well furnished, 
dry and seasoned ; in romantic situation amongst pines, beside a mountain lake. 
Altitude, 3,000 ft.—Full a. with photographs of interior and exterior, 
or application to Mr. SEELEY, Stationer, Torquay. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, price £3 3s. net. 
CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from the North 


Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By ARTHUR 
Corram, F.R.A.8. 

Thirty-six Charts (each 30 by 22 in.), printed on Drawing Paper so that 
observers can make additions at any time. They can be supplied, folded in half, 
in a Portfolio, or flat if preferred. Detailed Prospectus on application. 

“Surely this is the very luxury of stellar cartography, for from the days of 
Bayer downwards nothing has appeared comparab!e with the splendid series of 
charts now before us for the special purpose for which they are intended ..... No 
astronomical library or observatory of any pretensions can afford to be without 
it.’—English Mechanic, 

Also, just published, price £1 1s. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By Arthur Cottam, 
F.R.AS. Popular Edition, on a Reduced Seale, with 3 additional Key Maps, 
and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, half-roan ; size, 15 by 


— Just published, NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and ITS 


SUBURBBs. On 24 Sheets. Size,65in.by76. Scale,6in.to 1 mile. Prices: 
—Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s. ; Coloured, 31s. 6d. ; Coloured and Mounted 
to fold in Morocco Case, or on Roller, Varnished, 553.; on Cray Roller, 70s. ; 
on Spring Roller, 10%s, Each Sheet is also sold separately, price 1s. plain ; 
or = Coloured. Detailed Prospectus, with Index Map, &c., sent free on 
application. 

From the Times, January 27th, 1891:—‘‘ Mr. Stanford has just brought out a 
new edition of his well-known Library Map of London and its Suburbs in twenty- 
four sheets. The map is on the scale of six inches to the mile, a scale sufficiently 
large to show every feature of interest—almost every house. There is probably 
uo other map of London at all comparable to it, not even the Ordnance Survey 
Map, which is wofully behind date. Since 1887, when the last edition was issued, 
many changes have taken place in the heart of London, and many miles of new 
streets — all over the suburbs, These features could only be recorded by 
means of a specia! survey, and it is creditable to Mr. Stanford’s enterprise that 
he has not hesitated to undertake the work. The result is a complete plan of 
London in minute detail from beyond Finsbury on the north to Mitcham on the 
south, and from Greenwich on the east to Fulham on the west. The execution 
is all that could be desired, We understand that the sheets are sold separately.”” 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a Popular 
Account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. Hurcuiysoy, B.A., F.G.S. 
With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 

“* Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.”—Science Gossip. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of ASIA, for the Use of Candi- 
dates at the Cambridge Local and other Examinations. By the late Ke1tH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Edited by E. G. RavensTeIn, F.R.G.S. Reprinted 
from the Fifth and Revised Edition of Keith Jobnston’s ‘‘ School Physical 
and Descriptive Geography.” 100 pp. crown S8vo, cluth, with Coloured 
Map, price 2s. 

Also to be had, by the SAME AUTHORS. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA. 48 pp., with Map, ls. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 108 pp., with Map, 2s. 


INTERSTELLAR AETGER. By Alfred Senior Merry. 
Demy 8vo, in wrapper, Is.; by post, Is. ld. 
A theory regarding the constituents of the elemen‘s which occupy interstellar 
space, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR sTREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


I 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 53.; roxburgh, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. 


By Evetyn ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Colleze, Oxford. 

*,* The above is a Sketch of the History of Athens from 493 to 460 B.C. In 
the — from 460 to 429 B.C., the History is treated in greater detail, for the 
Public Life of Pericles lies within these limits. The last three chapters give a 
sketch of the Government, Art and Literature, Society and Manners of Athens in 
the middle of the Fifth Century B.C. The Work concludes with an estimate of 
the Work and Character of Pericles. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


HORATIO NELSON, By W. | GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


CLaRK RUSSELL. y O. R. L. Fiercuer, M.A, 
*,* Full Prospectus post-free on application. 


. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


NATURAL WATERS ~. AERATED WATERS. 


r is well known that aerated waters of any kind are unwholesome, as they 

ruin the digestion. 

The Prussian Mineral Water Comptoir calls attention to the NATURAL 
NEIDER SELZER as one of the best, purest, and safest drinks. 

It is fortifying, and contains, naturally, enough carbonic gas to help but not 
to fatigue the digestive organs. 

Sole Agents for the Prussian Government Springs of Ems, Swalback, Neider 
Selzer, Kissingen, &c., 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London. 
See that each bottle and capsule bears the name of Neider Selzer. 














Serms of Subscription. 


——_—~———_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 

Himgdom ..0 «we ase aor ae «ache 6 '@..56€M 3.2.8 F 2 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6..,..015 3.....0 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... ww 2 Oe. ~O@M 8.440 8 9 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 








to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .............0s.seceeees £1,500,000 
I cvcniscnineseninennassenieoes 000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 





AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital a ee ne £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
NG a Secretaries. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W.C. MAS DORALD Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP? ? 6 ’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 


EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


At all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, 
A NEW IRISH STORY. 


THE MISSING MEMBER. 
By T. MARCHANT WILLIAMS (Elwin Lee). 
Paper cover, ls. ; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Lord BRaMWELL says :—‘‘I have read‘ The Missing 
Member’ with pleasure.” The HBvening News and 
Post says :—‘‘ No one can complain that he does not 
get his shilling’s-worth.” The Scotsman says:— 
“Cleverly written.”’? The Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
says:—A very clever little story, with a most in- 
genious plot.’ The Islington Gazette says:—‘‘A 
thoroughly readable book.” 


BETTER WHERE SHE IS, and 
LINKED to the PAST. ByN.Borrone. Paper 
cover, ls.; post-free, 1s. 2d. 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ Are two brightly written 
little stories, which serve very well to while away 
half-an-hour by the fire or in the train.” The York. 
shire Post says:—* Both display boldness and vigour.” 


SCENES from SOCIETY. By Sir 
Wituiam L, Youna, Bart. Small demy, 1s, ; post- 
free, 1s. 2d, 

The Globe says:—Sir William L. Young, Bart., 
has evidently inherited a large measure of the 
ability of his father, the author of ‘Jim the Penman.’ 
sibel He has just published a little brochure, called 
‘Scenes from Society,’ which shows that he has a 
good deal of the dramatic faculty.” 


POLLY MOUNTEMPLE: a Fin-de- 
Siécle Story of the Stage. By Cuarirs HoLtis. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ The story is lively.” 
Punch says:— Must prove an interesting work of 
fiction.”? The Newcastle Chronicle says:—‘‘ A clever 
and interesting story.” 


FANCIES on FACTS, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. R. H. FatkNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The People says:—‘‘ The work is far above the 
average of latter-day poetry, being full of fine 
thoughts finely expressed.”’ 


LA FENTON: a Novel. By G. Douglas 


GALTON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, (Just out. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., 
15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Now ready, over 1,600 pp., price Two Guineas, 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
For 1891. 

CONCERNING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, aud FOREIGN 
SECURITIES. 

Special Chapters on tie London Water Companies, 
County, Colonial, Indian, & Municipal Finance, &c. 
By Henry C. Burnett, Secretary, Share and Loan 
Department. 





“ This well-known and invaluable work.” —Times. 

* No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
imperial and local finance, and to national and 
international securities.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment.”—Atheneum. 


London: SPoTTISwOODE and Co., 54 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C, 





NEW NOVEL by Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s, 

é oe SLAVE of HIS WILL. By 

Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, H.C. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French napee They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
* London, W.C. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 


Lovis J. Jennincs, M.P., Author of ‘The 
Millionaire,’ “ Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 
3 vols, 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Rvussrx1, Author of ‘ Footprints in 
the Snow,” “* The Broken Seal,” &c. 3 vols. 


JANET. By Mrs, Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,’ 
*‘Agnes,” &. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 


Broken Lights. By GertrupE Forper, Author 
of “In the Old Palazzo,’ ‘‘ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rosrnsoy, Author of “ Grandmother’s 
Money,”’ *‘ The Youngest Miss Green,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of ** Brownie’s Plot,’ ** For Value 
Received,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready. 


WHAT NEXT? 
OR, A GLIMPSE OF 
THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 


JOSEPH BOULTON & CO., Ltd., 7 Worship St., E.C. 
Library Edition, 5s.; limp cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
paper covers, ls, 





Now ready, handsomely bound, imperial 4to, 21s. 


MEISSONIER: 


A COLLECTION OF ETCHINGS AND EN.. 
GRAVINGS OF TWELVE OF HIS PAINTINGS. 


With Descriptions. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.c. 





Specimen Copy post-free, 44d. 


T. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL.—The 
BUILDER series of Illustrations of the 
Cathedrals of England and Wales is continued in the 
issue of March 7th, with (No.3) an Exterior View 
(from the S E ) of ST. ALBAN’S, before the recent 
alterations (drawn by Mr. H. W. Brewer), a Ground- 
plan, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the dates of 
the several parts of the building, and various sketches, 
all specially prepared for this publication. No. 1, 
CANTERBURY (very scarce), price lr. 03d.; No. 2, 
LICHFIELD, 434., post-free. In preparation, No. 4, 
PETERBOROUGH (April 4th) ; No.5, WELLS (May 
2nd) ; No. 6, EXETER (June 6th). Aunualsubscrip- 
tion, 19s,—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variet x of excellent Wines. 


Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HOTEL, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases. 


of chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully 
effective. They indeed have so general and power- 
ful an effect on the whole system that they clear 
away or ward off most of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
They cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, correct 
the bile, give tone to the stomach, excite a healthy 
appetite, produce sound sleep, and impart increased 
energy to both mind and body. The admirable 
properties of these far-famed Pills are too highly 
appreciated to require any encomium here, as they 
are resorted to by rich and poor of every nation. 
The cures they effect are not temporary or imperfect, 
but they bring about a marvellous and most 
beneficial change throughout the entire body, and 
enable it with renovated powers to resist the 





STREET, STRAND. 


approach of all future attacks, , 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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4 EXTRACTS FROM THE 


a Forty-Second Annual Report. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1890. 








ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 55,846, assuring the sum of £5,615,676, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £340,699, 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,162,649, being an increase of £257,734 over the year 1889. The 
increase in the Premium receipts for the years 1887-90 was £765,709, giving an average increase for the first four years of 
the Quinquennium, of £191,427 per annum. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £308,076. The number of Policies in force was 220,545. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,517,925, being an increase of £181,183. The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the years 1887-90 was £606,630, giving an average increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium, of 
£151,657 per annum, 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,489,204, The namber of Deaths was 169,890. 

The number of Policies in force was 9,099,204; the average duration continues to increase, and now exceeds six and a 
half years, 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £10,946,156 to £12,579,870, being an increase 
of £1,633,714. 

The Balance-Sheet has been again submitted to the independent professional audit of Messrs. Denorrre, Dever, 
Grirritus, and Co. 


4 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET OF THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1890. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ e ¢€ £ a 4 
Shareholders’ Capital .......sssecesseeceeees 200,000 O O/| British Government Securities (Consols)... 1,237,327 18 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds ......sseseeeeeeee «. 4,439,792 4 0 Railway and other Debentures .........00 1,849,221 3 6 
Industrial Branch Fund ..........seeeeseeeee 7,912,205 16 9) Loans on Municipal and other Rates ...... 2,850,515 11 6 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 27,871 19 9] Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu 
Duties ........ paactaases dadudadaadsaaunas . 2,041,468 3 3 
Mortgages ...seccceees eocccececcsccccccccccces 1,468,355 2 1 | 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and 
City of London Bonds............se000 266,468 12 0 
Bank of England Stock ........sseecsssseeee 160,337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 823,725 0 9 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government 
Securities ......... guadinieedeainnieianbian 675,558 11 6 
ReversionsS ...scccccsccessseeeee sdinenaseenaie 132,036 16 0 
Railway and other Shares .....ssseseseseees 165,582 16 2 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 100,319 8 3 
Furniture and Fittings .......cscecsesseeees 15,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Security ............0 ‘ 705 0 0 
Outstanding Premiums ........sseseeeees _ 330,572 8 5 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances.....-...-.-ss+0 eceeeee 59,157 8 1 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ..........0 100,760 6 0 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
GHG WY HAN. .<ccncessccscsccesocseasas +.  9802,258 14 2 
£12,579,870 O 6 £12,579,870 O 6 


THOS. C. DEWEY, ) il iianaes EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES,s ~°#8°- HENRY HARBEN, 


: Rare 
: W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. PATRICK FRASER, 5 Directors. 


We have examined the Oash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments 
for the year ended December 31st, 1890, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify 
that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1890. 


February 18th, 1891, DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO, 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of the Later 


Lollards. By C, E. MAURICE. With Etched Title and Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





DARTON’S MANUALS FOR HOME WORK. 
CAMEO CUTTING. ByJOHN B. MARSH, Author of “Venice 


and the Venetians,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ETCHING. By G. W. RHEAD, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ Both eminently practical, simply and concisely written.” 
—ScorTsMAN. 
“ Both written by experts.’-—GuLascow HERALD. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





Now ready. ] THE (Vol. VI. “ The Adventure Series.” 


LOG OF A JACK TAR 


Passages from the Adventurous Life of James Choyce, Seaman. 


Edited from the Original MS., by Com. V. LOVETT-CAMERON. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5-, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15;. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d, 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
2 and 3 Tho SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


TRUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORS. 

CHAInMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of beens oy Deputry-CHaAInMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
The Archdeacon of Bath. * The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford, 
George T, Biddulph, Esq. Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 

Rey. Canon Blackley, M.A. The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. R, Milburn Biakiston, M.A. 


Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Dean of Bristol. 


‘The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. Rey. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 
Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 


THE 





Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 
Rev. J Y Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 
The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 


Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. AcTtuarY—FRANK B., WYATT, Esq. 





TOTAL FUNDS éi soo 000 ose o0e cee one oes (5080, pee 
TOTAL ANNUAL Te ak: Sem ae a 371, 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED cos ee silicon. ane htsasty 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGEnTs have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be — on application to the Office, 2 
and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. ATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamReLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. 

THe Women oF Inpia. By the Marchioness of 

Dafferin avd Ava, 

THE ADVANTAGES OF Poverty. By Andrew Carnegie. 

Suip Raitways. With Illustrations, By Sir 
Benjamin Baker. 

THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. By Archibald Forbes, 

— TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. By Mrs. 

4eCKY. 

OvER-MORTGAGING THE LAND. By the Right. Hon, 
Lord Vernon. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
States. By the Hun. Henry Cabot Lodge, Member 
of Congress, 

FRaGMENTS oF IRISH CHRONICLES. By the Hon. 
Ewily Lawless. 

Mr. H. H CHampion ON THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 
By John D. Fitzgerald, Labour Delegate from 
Australia. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL 
METHOD. By Professor Huxley. 

THE NEw Wortp. By J. W. Cross, 

JoHN WE-LEY. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

THe JOKE ABOUT THE ELGIN MAKBL’'S, “By the 
Editor. 

CoMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE Empire. By the 
Right Hon. the Karl of Dunraven, K.P. 


London: Kegan Pavut, TreNcH, TriipneR, and 
Co., Limited. 





Moenthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR MARCH 


THE TSAR AND THE JFws. By “ husk fenen,” 

PosTaL AND TELEGRAPHIC REFORMS. By J. Hen- 
niker Heaton, M.P. 

Joun WesteEy. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

THE EcuipsE oF Justice. By Francis Peek, 

Mr. Kip.ine's Stories. By J. M. Barrie, 

PESSIMISM 4S A System. By R. M Weuley. 

THE ANABAPTISTS AND THEIR ENGLISH DESCEN- 
pants. By Richard Heath 


A ScENE FROM IBsEN’s “Brayp.” By Professor 


C. H. Herford. 

A Home For THE Dying. By A. T Schofield, M.D. 

THE BATTLE OF BaLacLavA. With Map. By 
Archibald Forbes, 

HYDROPHOBIA AND THE Muzzuinc OrpER. By 
Georze J. Komanes, F.R.S. 

THE QUESTION OF THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. By J. 
J. claney, M.P, 


IsBIsTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 905.-: MARCH, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS,. 

A SurroLk Parson. By Francis Hindes Groome. 

MADELEINE’sS Story. Chaps.56. By F. Keary. 

A MemorR OF S1rR EpGar Bornm. 

“Zé PovinHo,’”’ THE PoRTUGUESE PEASANT. 

A Sone in Winter. By‘‘C. W. B.” 

GEoRGE MacDoNALp as A Port. By Principal W- 
D. Geddes. 

THE MvqgappamM OF SPINS, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL NOMADS IN RuaGep CILIcrA, 

EarLy Roman INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF 
STATUE IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CaPITOL, 

THE GOLD-SupPLY OF ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

ANCIENT LicHTs: IN THE GUELPH EXHIBITION. By 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

CroFTeR Migration. By an Islesman. 

An Irish LAanDLorD. 





Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. MARCH. Price 2:. 6d. 
1, Recent OxrorpD THEOLOGY. By F. 0. Conybeare. 
2. THe Impouicy or Strikes. By kK. M. Stevens. 
8. CONSANGUINEOUS MarriaGes, By S. A. K. 
Strahan, u.D. 
4, Stn WaLTER Scorr’s JournaL. By D. F. Hannigan. 
5. REALISM ON THE STAGE: HOW FaR PERMISSIBLE. 
. J. Lawrence, 
6. WARREN — AND HIS LIBELLERS. By 


7. Tue FEtisH oF Cuanrity.—Part I. 

8. THE KkcoNOMIC SIDE OF History. By H. de B. 
Gibbins. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Science.—2. 
Philosophy and Thevlogy. — 3. Sociology.—4. 
History and Biography.—5. Beiles Lettres. 


London: EpwarRD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


KNOWLEDGE: an [Illus- 


TRATED MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, sSIMPLY 
WORDED, EXACTLY D&sSCRKI>ED. The 
MAR.H Number contains Articles—Or the Form 
of the Milky W«y, by J. R. Sutton—Giant Birds, 
by R. Lydekker—The Magic Square of Four, by 
T. Squire Barrett—A Perpetuxl Kalendar—The 
Milky Way in the Southern Hewisphere, by A. 
O. Ranyard—Birds and Berries, by the Rev. A. 
§. Wilson—Variable stars of the Algol Type, by 
Miss A. M. Cierk—Artificial Cold, by Vaughan 
Cornish—Whist and Chess Culumns—Notices of 
Bovks, &. Sixpence Monthly. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Bookstalls, 
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TRISCHLER AND CO’S_ LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


LADY DELMAR. i vol. By Thomas Terrell and T. L. 
Wuitr. Tus ExciTiInG Story oF LONDON LIFE HAS ALREADY BEEN 
DRAMATISED BY Mr. SypNEY GRuNDy. The D.ily Telegraph says :—‘‘A 
remarkable novel.”’ See also leading article on this dramatic story of human 
nature in Daily Telegraph of February 25th. The Dai’y News :—‘‘ Acomplex 
story of lifein London, with many exciting incidents.” Piccadiily :—‘‘‘ Lady 
Delmar’ is distinctly a book to read ; it is vivid with variety, culminating in 
interest, and original in treatment.’”” Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
354 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By Albert Kevill- 
Davies. A vivid and piquant story of American Life in London. Morning 
Post :— ‘‘* An American Widow’ is very amusing, very oe written, and 
original.”” The Scotsman says:—‘‘Is cleverly written and ingeniously con- 
trived...... A very clever sensational melodrama.”’ The Evening News and Post 
says:—‘‘ A capital eaposé of the American invasion of England by young 
ladies in search of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. Throughout 
the whole three volumes there is not a single dull chapter.’”’ The Figaro 
says :—‘‘ It is both clever and original, and treats with conspicuous ability a 
topic which is discussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.” The 
Sunday Times says :—‘‘Few better novels than this have been published 


lately.” 

HOLLY. 2 vols. By “Nomad,” Author of ‘The 
Railway Foundling,” ‘‘The Milroys,”’ &c. In speaking of this author’s 
last work, ‘The Railway Foundling,”’ the Daily Telegraph says:—‘It isa 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.”” The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The readers among 
whom ‘ The Railway Foundling’ and ‘ The Milroys’ have been popular novels 
will probably be charmed with ‘ Nomad’s’ new work of fiction. ‘ Holly’ isas 
lively and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adventure. 
By W. Carton Dawe, Author of ‘‘Zantha,” &e. With 8 Full-Page Ilustra- 
tions by Hume Nisbet. Morning Post :—‘‘ A welcome addition to the fiction 
treating of ‘The Great Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of which is in- 
creased by Mr. Hume Nisbet’s numerous illustrations.’ Sunday Times :— 
“* A very strong and well-written story of Australian life, told with a swing 
and ‘ go’ which make it very entertaining reading.’’ Scotsman :—‘ A clever 
and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the unknown interior 
of Australia. Mr. Dawe’s inventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty 
genuine.” Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 


The PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis Mackay. With 
80 Illustrations by the Author. The World says :—‘ A brightly written book.” 
Morning Post :—‘‘ Bright and attractive.” The Saturday Review :—‘‘ Mr. 
Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen.” The Scotsman :—‘ Written ina 
bright, spirited style, and the illustrations are full of fun and movement.” 
The Spectator :—‘* Much that is worth reading in Mr. Mackay’s book.” 
Feap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 


MAIDEN FAIR to SEF. ByF. C. Philips, Author of 
* Asin a Looking-Glass ;”’ and C. J. Wits, Author of ‘‘ In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,” Copiously illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Feap. 4to, 
beautifully bound, with gilt top, 6s. 


The BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “Bail 


Up!” &e. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, Author of ‘‘ The 


Tommiebeg Shootings.’”” With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Finch Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RITHERDONS GRANGE. By Saumarez de Havilland, 
Author of ‘‘ Strange Clients,” &c. Picture boards, 2s. 


The ROMANCE of a LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 
By Lady Dunzoyrne, Author of “‘ Thro’ Shine and Shower,” &. Acharming 
Story of Country Life. Picture cover, 1s. 


The TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. Sherard, 
Author of ‘‘ Rogues,” “‘ Agatha’s Quest,” &c. Limp cloth, 1s. 
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TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A-R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “ Sprine,”® by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 





NOTICE.—In the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, 1891, will be found, amongst others, an Article on the Misses 
Berry, the so-called TWIN WIVES of HORACE WALPOLE; also a Paper 
on “The LOUVRE SONNETS of ROSSETTI,” by William M. Hardinge, 
Author of ‘‘ The Willow Garth,” ‘ Out of the Fog,” &c., which the Pall Mall 
Gazette says ‘‘is of considerable literary interest ;’” Mr. Chisholm continues 
his ‘ RECOLLECTIONS of a CIVIL SERVANT;” “KEPT to the EAR,” 
by Mrs, Lynn Linton, is brought to a conclusion; while the Serial Stories, 
““MR. CHAINE’S SONS,” by W. E. Norris, and “ LOVE or MONEY,” are 
continued, 


NEW WORKS. 
IN the FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES LAMB. 


By Bensamin ELLIis Martin. In small 4to, with Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and John Fulleylove. 10s. 6d. 











From the ‘ Globe.’’ 

“To her well-known ‘ Record of a Girlhood’ and ‘ Records of 
Later Life,’ Miss FANNY KEMBLE (Mrs. Butler) now contri- 
butes a welcome sequel in the shape of a couple of substantial 
volumes, entitled, ‘FURTHER RECORDS, 1848-1883.’ 
There was much to interest all classes of readers in the former 
‘ Records,’ and the new ones have the same characteristic. Like 
their predecessors; they take the form of letters written either in 
England or America to private friends, and they consist about 
equally of reminiscences of persons and descriptions of places, with 
an occasional flavour of reflection and comment.” 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


CONSEQUENCES. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Notable for a very powerful plot well worked out. The author writes clear, 
crisp, vigorous English. The descriptions of London life and of German student 
doings and duellings are piquant and realistic in the best sense.’’—Academy. 


READY THIS DAY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Phantom Future.”’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Mr. Merriman is undoubtedly clever; his pictures of the tortures endured 
by some victims of Russian oppression when sent to Siberia yield to none in 
their weird and pathetic realism.’”’—Morning Post. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 
THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Barbara Philpot.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo 





Sale over One Million Copies. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. The last volume (the 34th) issued is— 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series.) 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





1386 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MARCH. 


INSCRIPTIONS FOR THE Four Siprs OF A PEDESTAL. By A. C. Swinburne. 

THE OUTLOOK IN France.—II. By W. H. Hurlbert. 

For Conscience’ Saxe, By Thomas Hardy. 

THE CRISIS IN THE EASTERN Soupan. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 

Tre Port VERLAINF. By Edward Delille. 

ROSSETTI AND THE MoraLists. By the Author of “A Dead Man’s Diary.” 

Toe PAPvAN AND HIS MasTER. By Hume Nisbet. 

Tur MACEDONIAN QuESTION. By A. Hulme-Beaman, 

CoNDUCT AND GREEK RELIGION. By Mrs. Gribble. 

‘THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW Forest. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

CANADA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Hon. J. W. Longley (Attorney- 
General for Nova Scotia). 

A PreFAacE TO * Dogtan Gray.” By Oscar Wilde. 

ONE OF OUR ConquERORS, By George Meredith. 


NEW WORK bythe AUTHOR of “ From PEKIN to CALAIS.” 


A RIDu to INDIA. By H. pe Winopr. 


With numerous I!lustrations and Map, demy 8vo. [Next week. 


The HISTORY of PICKWICK: an Account 


of its Characters, Localities, Allusions, and Illustrations. With a Biblio- 
graphy. By Percy Firzareratp, Demy 8vo, 8s. [Now ready. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. 


By Major ArtHur GrirritHs, Author of “Memorials of Millbank,” 
*‘Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
The World says:—‘* Major Griffiths deserves the thanks of military students 
for his excellent book. He has written in a soldierly and sympathetic spirit.” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The book may be welcomed as a contribution to 
a department of historic literature which is not too abundantly represented in 
our languoge.”’ 


SWIFT: the Mystery of his Life and Love. 


By the Rev. James Hay. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
The Scotsman says:—** Will ke read with pleasure as an interesting study of a 
most interesting subject.’’ 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Sunday Times says :— A work of real merit, with some startling little realistic 
touches, and, in parts, a remarkable grasp of a distant future not easily grasp- 
able...... It compels the reader, on laying it down, to confess the seriousness of 
its purport, the gravity of its moral.’ 


WORDS of a BELIEVER; and The PAST 


and FUTURE of the PEOPLE. By F. Lamennats. Translated 
by L. E. Marirseav. With a Memoir of Lamennais. Crown &vo, 4s. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—‘* The book...... holds its permanent place in 
the world’s literature of power.” 


The IDEAL of MAN. 


Crown 8vo, 3:. 64. 

The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ We get far too few such books as Mr. Lovell’s 
volume, smaliin bulk but rich in suggestiveness. It is a very bold, and at the 
same time very reverent, handling of all themes which are incladed in, or come 
into touch with, the vast subject of religion......Mr. Lovell establishes his 
doctrine with eloquence and learning. He is never priggish, and never flippant, 
but genuinely earnest and sincere. Briefly, an admirable book on a topic 
interesting to every intelligent person.” 

The Manchester Examiner says:—‘* A very thoughtful book.” 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 


Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY DISHES and PRE- 
SERVES, &c. By H. J. Ducxirr. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘* A capital book...... A most interesting collection. 
eeesee Much is new, and what is not is often newly put.” 
The Cape Times says:—‘' A charming volume.” 
The Cape Argus says :—*t Admirable book......compiled by somebody who knows 
all abont it.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








By Arrnur Lovett. 





A NEW EDITION of 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


OLIVE ScHREINER. Crown 8vo, ls.; in cloth, 1s. 6d, 
TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HER EVIL GENIUS. By Frepertck Boyts, 


Author of “‘ An English Vendetta,” ‘A Golden Prime,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Newt week. 
FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary Tennyson. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘A really readable story, having a well-sustained 
interest throughout......Thoroughly entertaining volume.”’ 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











| Di iactinteacaieaets: and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





| oes DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS on ase tne one £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 2, ue vee ove wwe: 15,000,000 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 

(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 20th 
only, Ask for Hotel Tickets, 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 
A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea, By Hume Nisset. With 2 Frontis- 
pieces printed in colours, and numerous other Lilustrations, 2 vols., 32s, 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT and HER 


SUCCESSORS. By Granam EvERITT. 6s. 


COUNTRY HOUSE SKETCHES. By C. C. 


Ruys (0.0. R.) 63, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The COBRA DIAMOND. By Arthur Lillie, Author of 


** An Indian Wizard.” 3 vols. [This day. 
UNDER SENTENCE. By Mary Cross, Author of 
** Margaret’s Lovers.”’ 2 vols. 
wae emotional romance with plenty of variety and excitement.”—Pictorial 
orid. 
JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. By C. J. Wills, Author 
“The narrative is always bright...... An amusing and ingenious story.”—St. 


of “‘ The Pit Town Coronet.” 3 vols. 
James's Gazette. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, Author of “An 
Evil Spirit.”’ 2 vols. 
‘The main actors in the drama are filled with the breath of life. The hero 
and heroine are both delightful. The conversations are excellent and full of 
point.”’—Athenzum, 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (“ Basil”), 
Author of ‘‘ Love the Debt,”’ ‘‘ The Coquette’s Conquest.’’ 3 vols. 
“The story has both power and pathos, and carries the reader along.’ — Queen. 





New One-Volume Stories. 


A ROMANTIC RIGMAROLE of a TIME OUT of TOWN. 
By C. T.C. James, 2s, 6d, [This day. 


LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 5s, 
“ This vigorous narrative...... intensely thrilling.”—St, James’s Guzette. 
A LIFE JOURNEY from MANNHEIM to INKERMAN. 
From the Reminiscences of an Army Surgeon. By E. B. De FonyBianque. 65: 


“It is vivid with the truth of life......The peopie are all interesting, some are 
very amusing, and some are even loveable,’’—Black and White. 


FICKLE PHYLLIS. Edited by Gwenn D’Esterre. 6s. 


‘One of the most curious and daring stories that ever tried to appeal toa 
reader’s sympathy.’’—Daily Graphic, 
The CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 
** Delightfully bright.”—Vanity Fair. 
A FLUITERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 
60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


‘The situations in the young lady’s boarding-house are as humorous a3 those 
of Mr. Pickwick.’’—Scottish Leader, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








A NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ HONOR BRIGHT,” &c. 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 


With Illustrations by A. G. WALKER. 
Large crown 8yo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6]. 


* The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, healthy story, 
and a readable story ; and who could want more? ”—Yorkshiire Post. 


* Decidedly charming.’ —Athenaum, 





OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HONOR BRIGHT. 3s.6d. Illus-| FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 2s. 


trated. Sixth Edition. ** Will be thoroughly appreciated by 
“A thoroughly sensible and cheery | younger readers,”—Manchester Exami- 
story.”—Times. ner. 


N. or M. 3s. 6d. : ALL’S WELL! 1s. 6d. 
“A most thoroughly charming and| «7014 in the author's best style.”— 


delightful tale.”—Guardian, Schoolmaster. 
PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. HALT! 1s. 6d. 
* An exceptionally readable volume.” | ‘A bright and vigorous story. A 
—Times, success.’’—Spectator, 
ONE of a COVEY. 3s. 6d. HARDY and FOOLHARDY. 1s. 


“It is one of the best books of the 
zeason.”—Guardian, LARRY’S LUCK. 1s. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 for three 

years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 12th and 13th. 


For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
March, 1891, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: her Early 


Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Documents, 
Letters, Diaries, &c., in the possession of Mr. GOLSCHMIDT. By Canon Scorr 
Houwanp and W. 8. Rockstro, With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27, 
Published by his Trustees, Viscount Harpineez, and Right Hon. ArtHuRr 
We.ttesLtey PEEL. Edited by CHARLES Stuart ParkKeER, M.P. With 
Portrait, Svo. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, with an Account of 
the Orizin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843, By SamveL Suites, LL.D. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 


The BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN: 


a History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all Ascertained Facts 
as to the Foundation of the Order, with Curious Particulars as tu the 
Varied Fortunes of Certain Titles and their Holders, and Thoughts on the 
Degeneracy of the Order. By Ropert Dennis, Grown 8yo. 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 


Obtain it, and How to Use it. With Practical Information on the Cost and 
Prospects of a Military Career. Intended for the Use of Cadets and 
Subalterns and their Parents. By Captain G. J. Younauussanp, of the 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of “ Frays and Forays.” Crown 8yo. 


The RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. A 


Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice. By W. M. 
AcwortH, M.A. Oxon., and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘‘ The Railways of England.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 
STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With a Special Account of Architecture in America. By Rosert Kerr, 
Professor of Architecture, King’s College, London. With 400 Illustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of INDIAN and 
ee New Edition, with 400 Illustrations, 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 
GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor, Edited by R. W. Burnie, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 


The LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester, sometime Fellow of Oriel 
College. New Edition, with Portraits of the Author and of the Twelve, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Martin JoserpH Rovuru. 
Hvueu James Rose, 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Epwarp HawkINs. 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
RicHarp Lyncu Corroy, 


RicHARD GRESWELL, 

Henry Octavius Coxe. 
Henry LONGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
WILLIAM JacoBson, 

CHARLES PaGE EDEN. 
CHARLES LonGueT Hiearys, 


NOW READY. 
LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A., 
Based on Cunningham’s ‘*‘ Handbook.” Library Edition, on laid paper, 3 
vols, medium 8yo, £3 3s, 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an Introduction 
by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by THomas 
Mackay, Author of ‘* The English Poor.”’ Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES : including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &. Edited by Wm. Smiru, LL.D., W. WartTe, 
M.A., and G. E. Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Vol. I. To be completed in 2 vols, medium 8yo, Sls, 6d. each, 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR and 


ARMENIA, With Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Customs both 
of the Mussulman and Christian Inhabitants. By H. C. Barktey, Author 
of ‘‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” &. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


The HW ONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 

GENICIAN. By Epwiy Lester ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir 

teen ARNOLD, and 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

The book i is no ordinary one. In its execution it has a freshness, # boldness, 
and an élan which do its author every credit. There is not a dull page in all the 
three volumes. From first to last, from one strange and stirring episode to 
another, the reader is led breathlessly on to the finish. Full of dash and go, and 
an elasticity of spirit that nothing can daunt, ‘Phra the Phoenician’ makes 
capital reading, and is certain of a widespread popularity.”—Scottish Leader. 


An AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. BySara JEANNETTE 
Duncan. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6¢ [March 13th. 


The LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Guanvittez, Author 
of ‘‘ Among Cape Kaffirs,” &. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume 
Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [March 12th. 


The GREAT TABOO. By Granr Auten, Author of 


“Strange Stories,’ &. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By Brer Harte. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

* Delicious reading...... Four short and sweet stories pels Here poetry, humour, 
romance go hand-in-hand like the Three Graces.’”*—Anti-Jacobin, 


‘BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By 
Hume Nisset. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*** Bail Up!’ is qnite the best book of its kind that has been published during 
the last year or two.’’—Academy. 


HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“A little volume that I really owe a grudge to, because it detained me irresis- 
tibly from urgent work.’’—Truth. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS. ’’—Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Aan Sr. Ausyn. With 


a NOTE by OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, and a Frontispiece. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of 
“* By Proxy,” &c. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Curistiz Murray and 


Henry Herman. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawtey Smarr. 
SYRLIN. By Ovrpa, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By Watrer Besant. With 


8 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 


MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. By 
HERBERT WARD. With a Map by F. 8S. Weller, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, 1s, ; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 

**A short, interesting, and very readable little book, which puts the matter 
perhaps more clearly and better than any of its forerunners.”—Saturday Review. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By 
HERBERT WARD. With 92 Illustrations by the Author, and others. Second 
Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF 
__EXPEDITION. By H. R. Fox Bourne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 

POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

New Volumes now in course of issue :—By WALTER BESANT—For Faith and 
Freedom. By GRANT ALLEN—The Tents of Shem. By HALL CAINE—The 
Shadow of a Crime; A Son of Hagar; The Deemster. AUSTIN CLARE— 
For the Love of a Lass. By DICK DONOVAN—The Man from Manchester. By 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS—Kitty. Ry WILKIE COLLINS—The Legacy of 
Cain; Armadale; After Dark; NoName. By CHARLES GIBBON—Fancy Free. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK—The Dead Man’s Secret. 


“MY LIBRARY.” 


Feap. 8vo, bound in half-roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle De Corday, 
Madame Roland, Princess de Lamballe, Madame De Genlis.. 
By Austin Dosson, 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cuoaries Reape. Witha 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuartes READE. 


The CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, &c. To which isadded, A CONFERENCE of MASTER. 
EDMUND SPENSER. By WattrerR SavaGe Lanpor. 


WORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE (1891). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


? 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM (1891). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Thirty-first Annual 
Edition, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE. 
KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). Royal 
32mo, cloth exira, gilt edges, 53. 

WALFORD’S 8 NG PEERAGE (1891). 

WALFORD’S 8H ILLING it eta (189). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS .(1891). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING ENIGHTAGE (189). 


HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 
CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, 
oe Ng rae &c. Edited by JoHN Lane. Published Annually, crown 
vo, clo s. 6d. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for MARCH :—Sally: a Story. By Albert Fleming.—University 
Extension. By Hamlet E. Clark, LL.B.—The Fur-Seal Fisheries of Alaska, 
By Thomas Southwell, F.Z.S.—* Incendiaries”’ and “‘ Plotters.’ By James 
Hutton.—Something abont Beer. By Heury W. Wolff.—Francesco Crispi. 
By H. J. Allev.—A Village Obituary. By George Eyre-Todd.—Pages on 
Plays. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—The Dying Knight, By H. 
Schii z Wilson.—The Jews in Europe. By Sylvanus Urban, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, over 1,000 pp, 1(s. 6d. 


THERE HISTORI 


C NOTE-BOO K. 


With an Appendix of Battles. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., Author of “Guide to Science,” “The 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “ The Reader’s Handbook,” “ Dictionary of Miracles,” &c. 





ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
NOW READY, IN FOUR BOOKS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. GRADUATED FOR STANDARDS III. TO VII. 
Book I., 168 pp., 53 lustrations, price 1s.; Book II., 227 pp., 63 SS 1s. 5 Book III., 226 pp., 62 Illustrations, price 1s. 6d.; Book IV., 304 pp., 
ustrations, price 2s. 


OBJECT-LESSON READERS. 


and 


Edited by W. J. Pope, F.G.S, Head- 


pone gotay of Lewisham Bridge Schools, 8.E.; President of the National Union of Teachers in 1888; President of the London Board Teachers’ Association 1 in 1883 





NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
“TRISH ESSAYS.”’ 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 93. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MARCH, containing: —The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyte, 
Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” Chaps. 8-9.—EPITAPHS.—The PIPE.— 
BIBLICAL DRAMA in SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE.—BIRD and BEAST 
POACHERS.—EIGHT DAYS. By the Author of ‘The Touchstone of 
Peril.””’ Chaps. 25-27. 





NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
‘CELTIC LITERATURE.”’’ 
Just pub’ished, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC 


LITERATURE. By Matruew ARNOLD. 


NEW EDITION OF “MAZZINI’S LIFE AND 
WRITINGS.’’ 
Now ready, Vol. V., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. are entitled ‘“‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., ““CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 

Vol. VI., completing the Edition, will be issued on March 26th, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A DRAUGHT 


OF LETHE. 


By ROY TELLETT, Author of “The Outcasts.” 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


In 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
*,* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound and 
lettered as a separate volume. 


W. M, THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 


In 13 vols. crown 8vo0, with Frontispiece to each volume, price 53. each, Sets, hand- 
somely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, 


price £5 10s. 
1.—VANITY FAIR. | °9. —The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 


This Edition is uniform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It contains the following Portraits and Illustrations :— 


PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT MOULTON-BARRETT at 
the AGE of NINE. 

COXHOE irre COUNTY of 


DURHAM. 

PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT MOULTON-BARRETT in 
EARLY YOUTH. 

PORTRAIT of Lag BROWNING, 
Rome, February, 1 

HOPE END, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


A SELECTION from the 





SITTING-ROOM in CASA GUIDI, 


FLORENCE 
“MAY’S LOVE”--FAC-SIMILE of 
MRS. — ING’S HAND- 


WRIT 

PORTRAIT of oy BROWNING, 
Rome, March, 1 

PORTRAIT of MES, BROWNING, 
Rome, 

The TOMB of MRS. BROWNING in 
the CEMETERY at FLORENCE. 


POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


3.—The NEWCOMES. | 
5.—The VI8GINIANS. 


4.—ESMOND, and BARRY LYNDON. 


6 —The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which is prefixed A SHABBY- 


GENTEEL STORY. 


7.—PARIS, IRISH, and EASTERN SKETCHES :— 


PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 


IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


| 
CORNHILL to CAIRO. 


8.—HOGGARTY DIAMOND, 
BURLESQUES : — 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
Y#LLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 
NOVELS by SareasT HAND3. 
JEAMES’S DIA 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, and 


A LEGEND of the = 

REBECCA and ROWEN 

The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Small feap. 8vo, half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 
Extract from Prefatory Note by Mr. KoBerRT BROWNING :— 





**In a recent ‘Memoir of Elizabeth Burrett Browning,’ by John H. Ingram, 
it is observed that ‘such essxys on her personal history as have appeared, either 
in England or elsewhere, are replete with mistakes or misstatements.” For 
these he proposes to substitute ‘a correct if short memoir ;’ but, kindly and 
appreciative as may be Mr. Ingram’s performance, there occur not afew passages 


in it equally ‘ mistaken and misstated.’ ’” 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


In 16 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. The Volumes can be 
had bound in sets or separately. 
This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning, at different periods of life, 
and a few Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


1. Pauline; and Sordello. 

2. Paracelsus; and Strafford. 

3. Pippa Passes: King Victor 
and KING CHARLE3; The 
RETURN of the DRUSES ; and 
A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. With 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

4, A Blot in the Scutcheon; 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and 
MEN and WOMEN. 

5. Dramatic Romances; an 
— EVE andEASTER 


6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria 

7, In a Balcony ; and Dramatis 
PERSONA. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

8. The Ring and the Book. Books 
lto4. With 2 Illustrations, 

9. ay ay and the Book. Books 


10. The Ring and the Book. Books 
9tol12. With a Portrait of Guido 
Franceschini, 





11 Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince 
HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR of SOCIETY; and 
FIFINE at the FAIR. 


12. Red Cotton Nightcap eee. 
and The INN ALBU 

13. Aristophanes’ pot eal in- 
cluding a TRANSCRIPT from 
EURIPIDES, being the LAST 
ADVENTURS# of BALAUS- 
TION; and the AGAMEMNON 
of ZSCHYLUS. 

14. Pacchiarotto, and How He 
WORKED in DISTEMPER, with 
other Poems; La SAISIAZ; 
and The TWO POETS o 
CROISIC. 

15. Dramatic Idyls, First Series; 
DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second 
Series; and JOCOSERIA. 

16. Ferishtah’s Fancies; and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
THEIR DAY. With a Portrait 
of Mr. Browning. 


Also, Mr. BROWNING’S last Volume. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 8th Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
OWNING. First and Second Series, crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. each 
POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from the POETICAL 
WURKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, 
with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 





ADVENTURESof MAJOR GATAGAN. COX’S DIARY. 
he FATAL BOOTS, 


9.—The BOOK of sNons, and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARAC- 
The BOOK of SNOBS. MEN’S WIVES. 
SKETCHES & TRAVELS in LONDON. | The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S. 


10.—ROUNDABOUT — and LECTURES : — 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS The ENGLISH gb lo ka of the 
The FOUR GEORGES. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON, 


11.—CATHERINE, &c. :— 
CATHERINE BALLADS. 
LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES and the LAMB. 
DENIS DUVAL. CRITICAL REVIEWS. 
LITTLE TRAVELS, and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. 


12.—CHRISTMAS BOOKS :— 
MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. =. STREET. 

DR. BIRCH. he KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 
The ROSE onl the RING. 
13.—MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES and REVIEWS, CON- 

TRIBUTIONS to “PUNCH.” 





OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 


8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not before collected, 
with many additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, 


£13 133. With Illustrations by the ‘Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 


Watker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, £4 11s. ; or half-morocco, £8 8s, 
* The Volumes are sold separately, i in cloth, 33, 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in hand- 


some ebonised case, £2 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold ap may le in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
each ;for in paper cover, ls, each, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a CATALOGUE of their Publications, post-free, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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